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JAPAN AND CHINA AT ODDS 


Concern at the 


Conditions of Kiao-Chau’s Return Are Causing. 


By JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON. 
LAO-CHAU is the key block in the 
Chinese puzzle which soon must 
be solved on the green baize at 
tke Peace Conference. It is a 
puzzle as complex as any under discus- 
sion in Paris and is probably ‘ess under- 
stood in the Western world than all the 
other questions growing out of 
the war. 

Japan has the Kiao-Chau block—once 
a German strongho'd and its environs— 
arid she says she is ready and willing, 
under certain conditions, to give it back 
to China, from which it was wrested by 
the Kaiser. Ardent champions of Cathay 
have linked Kiao-Chau with that .much 
overworked word, eamouflage. Kiac- 
Chau, they say, does not mean what it 
seems to signify. It is Tsing-tao in dis- 
guise. The use of the name they re- 
gard as a bit of political dazzle. 

Germany, just after the Boxer troubles, 
obtained from China the cession of the 
fortress of Tsing-tao. She established 
there a great mercantile colony and a 
banking system. Everything was done 
to make the place a Teuton stronghold. 
Thence came to this country in the ear'y 
stages of the war a certain brass band 
composed of Gcrman musicians who 
made themselves comfortable on one of 
the big liners at the Hoboken water front 
and varied the monotony of their life by 
giving concerts, and thus extensively ad- 
vertised the place. 

Tsing-tao, citadel of Kultur in the Far 
East, was captured by the Japanese 


shortly after the declaration of war. It 


then had « populatiof of 58,000 Chinese 
and 260 Japanese residents. It now has 
26,000 colonists from Nippon, and is get- 
ting more of them every day. 

The Germans had certain concessions 


Peace Conference in Paris 


there, and to thése the Japanese declared 
themselves to be the heritors. China, ac- 
cording to the point of view of Tokio, 
was a laggard in war. The Elder States- 
men of Japan think she came into the 
strugg’e far too late to be a factor in 
the final decision. For this reason the 
Japanese view is that there was no rea- 
son for handing back to her that vantage 
point across the Yellow Sea. 

China bewails, not so much the inch, 
Tsing-tao, but the ell, Kino-Chau, which 
Japan now has in her grasp. Far be- 
yond the City of Tsing-tao, and held as 
part of it, is the leased territory of Kiao- 
Chau, consisting of several hundred 
square miles, and from it stretches that 
broad harbor, the Bay of Kiao-Chau. 
All this land and the inlets and mud 
flats are a part of the rich Province of 
Shantung, containing valuable iron mines 


penetrated far into the interior and ob- 
tained certain railroad concessions. Im- 
agine also that Cuba had proclaimed her- 
self the natural guardian of the dis- 
turbed American Republic and served no- 
tice upon the world to that effect. 

In the light of this extreme interpre 
tation of Japan’s attitude toward China, 
we examine the terms under which the 
Mikado proposes to restore Kiao-Chau 
to China: 

If, upon the conc'usion of the 
present war, Japan is given an ab- 
pecoratd poms hard in disposing of 

Kiao-Chau, she wi!l rcturn. the 

leased territory to China, subject 

to these conditions: 
1. ss of Kiao-Chau as a 
commercial port. 
3 Btrblicheoont of a Japanese 
settlement. 
3. Establishment, if desired by 
the powers, of an international set- 





and having splendid mineral resou 
which have been scarcely touched. From 
the Province of Shantung the Japanese 
are now proposing to build railroads, 
which are likely, according to the Chinese 
view, to compete with existing lines. 
Since east is east and west is west, 
as Kipling puts it, it is difficult to ex- 
actly express this situation in Occidental 
terms. There is a suggestion of it, how- 
ever, if we accept a partisan Chine<e 
view in what might have happéned in 
this hemisphere during the civil war. 
Suppose that the Island of Cuba and the 
West Indies had been constituted a king- 
dom and their people had developed a 
wonderful energy and~a desire for ex- 
pansion. Whereupon imagine that an 
armed force from Cuba, while the North 
and South were engaged in strife, sgized 
the port of New Orleans, established a 
sphere of influence over the bayaqus of 
Louisiana, and neighboring territory and 


4. Arrangements to be made, be- 
fore the return of Kiao-Chau, as to 
the disposal of German public estab- 
lishments and properties. 

« Theré is also in existence a treaty be- 
tween China and Japan which contains 
the following pregnant clause: 


China agrees to give full assent 
to the agreement Japan may make 
with ire Ie regarding the dis- 
position of a'l rights, interests, and 
eoncessions herctofore enjoyed by 
xs Hw in Shar ; that in gone s 
railway connecting oo or Lung- 
kow with the Kiao-Chau-Tsinan 
railway be con Japanese 
capitalists shall be consulted for 
financing the undertaking; that a 
number of new marts in the province 
shall be o for the residence and 
trade of foreigrers; and that, final- 
ly, —_ — gd lease or a'ien- 
ate any fore power any terri- 
tory within the province or any 
island along its coast. 


Japan maintains certain special inter- 


ests in China and some of her leaders are 
deploring what they believe to be an 
Anglo-American propaganda in the in- 
terests of China. They regard China as 
Ameri¢a’s spoiled child, and detect a sen- 
timentalism toward the Chinese on the 
part of Americans. This, they say, warps 
the vision of the people of the United 
States. : 

The opinion of certain Americans liv- 
ing in China is revealed in a communica- 
tion addressed last December by the 
American. Chamber of Commerce of 
China to the Anierican Minister to China. 
Several members of this organization 
have interests in the City of Tsing-tao. 
The President of the chamber is J. Har- 
old Dollar of the shipping firm of the 
Robert Dollar Company; the Vice Pres- 
ident, W. C. Sprague of the Standard 
Oil Company. J. W. Gallagher of the 
United States Steel Products Company 
is the Treasurer, and J. B. Powell of 
Millard’s Review Secretary. The com- 
munication has been widely circuleted by 
the Far Eastern Bureau of New York, 
of which Dr. Jeremiah W. 7 is the 
director. 

= We subentt that; in slow 4f vatinel tiv: 
velopments,” to quote from the letter, 
“these terms would amount in reality to 
the absolute control of Tsing-tao and its 
hinterland by the Japanese, and would 
in effect be equivalent, from a business 
point of view, to outright annexation of 
the port and to virtual annexation of the 
province by the Japanese Government. 
For the concession which the Japanese 
intend to demand is that part of Tsing- 
tao in which the commerce of the port is 
inevitably centred, namely, the districts 
surrounding the harbor, the Custom 
House, and the proposed new railway 
goods station. The part of the town left 
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Tsitig-tao, the City Dominated by the Kiao-Chau Faces -Paben from China by the Germans in 1897. Captured by cuit Seapacldgs Pedant Movecaiboel, 1914. 
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for an international concession would 
be the present residential district, and 
this could be rendered valueless from 
the point of view of revenue by such dis- 
posal as is proved in Clause 1V., which 
would even include the public slaughter 
house and the electricity station. 

“The evidence for this view of Japa- 
nese intention is unmistakable and pat- 
ent. It meets the eyes in business 
houses, banks, schools, and tea houses 
and private residences, all outcome of an 
adroitly conceived and rapidly executed 
program designed entirely to occupy and 
effectively to enrich the district essential 
@ trade and commerce. What Japanese 
control of wharves, railways, and Custom 
Houses would mean, has, we submit, been 
amply illustrated in’ Dalny and -Man- 
churia, where are praetica ly no prospects 
whatever of American or other foreign 
participation in business which should be 
open to all. . 

“ According'y, we urge that if non- 
Japanese subjects are to have equal op- 
portunities with the Japanese for busi- 
ness in Tsing-tao and the Province of 
Shantung as a whole, the whole port 


shou'd be either internationalized or re-- 


stored to the Chi Gover it, and, 
further, that in either case, if to the 
Japanese be given the choice of loca- 
tion for their concession, all wharves, 
raiyways, and the Custom House should 
be kept from. their control.” 

G. Charles Hodges of New York Uni- 
versity, a lecturer on Far Eastern trade 
and a member of the staff of the Far 
Eastern Bureau, says that at Hankow 
the Japanese, availing themselves of the 
conditions of a treaty with-China, built 
what they ca'led a school. By the time 
they got through with it the building 
was garrisoned by soldiers under com- 
mand of a Japanese Major General. 
When the authorities asked what all this 
meant they were informed that, of course, 
this was a military school. Alongside 
this institution of learning was installed 
a wireless station of such power that, it 
is alleged, it interfered not only with all 
the Chinese wire'ess stations, but 
its disturbing influence was felt far out 
at sea. ; 

Another instance alleged is that of the 
Japanese blocking the outlet of the Liao 
River in order to damage the Port of 
New-Chwang. It is also averred that Chi- 
nese bandits found refuge in railroad 
zones controlled by the Japanese from 
which they went forth to plunder, and 
that, thereupon, Japanese pfficers sternly 
reproved the Chinese for permitting such 
disorders, and intimated that the strong 
arm of Nippon would have to restrain 
them. . 

Japan emphatically denies that she de- 
sires to take advantage of China in any 
way. Such instances of interference as 
are charged against her from time to 
time are due to partisanship and senti- 
mentalism, she maintains. Her conten- 
tion that she should be allowed to main- 
tain a paramount position at least in her 
part of the East and maintain a policy 
which she considers akin to the Monroe 





Doctrine may be said to rest upon these 
three grounds: 

1. Japan was allied with the En- 
tente Powers during four years ‘of 
war, in which she had virtually a - 
free hand in the East. 

2. She made certain demands upon 
China in 1915 which were accepted. 

3. Japan’s special arrangements, 
such as the Ishii-Lansing agree- 
ment, through which Japan main- 
tains that her special interests- in 
. China were duly recognized by the 
United States and other nations. 
Count .Okuma, formerly Premier of 

Japan, semi-officially set forth twenty- 
one demands upon China. The present 
Hara administration, although consid- 
ered by many Japanese as very demo- 
cratic, because the Premier is the first 
commoner to be raised to that high posi- 
tion, is inclined to hold the Chinese 
strictly to all treaties and agreements. 





Premier Kei Hara, the First Commener Se 


Ever Chosen to Head Japanese Affairs. 


At the same time, such leaders as Baron 
Makino, Senior Delegate to the Peace 
Conference, speaking recently in Paris, 
denied emphatically that Japan sought 
in any way to gag China or to prevent 
her from having a voice at the peace 
table. 

The Japanese maintain that if treaties 
signed by China with Japan and other 
powers become void the whole course of 
history would be nullified. When Rus- 
sia began her tremendous encroachments 
in the East, Japan, according to their 
view, -saved China from the rule of the 
Czar at the cost of 300,000 lives and the 
expenditure of a billion of treasure. She 
saw the various nations establishing their 
spheres of influence in China and be 
lieved that it would be only a question 
of time before China would cease to exist 
as a nation. 

“ When the civilized world rose against 
Germany,” said a Japanese writer in a 
recent article, “Japan bore the brunt 
of battle in the East and destroyed the 
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German power. Soon after-the declara- 
tion ot war she sent an army to the 
Province of Shantung, and in conjunc- 
tion with British troops reduced the Teu- 
ton stronghold of Tsing*tao. She dis- 
patched her fleets to blockade the harbor 
of Kiao-Chau; she hunted out enemy war- 
ships roving in Oriental waters, cap- 
tured their bases in the South Seas, and 
convoyed to Europe the troops of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Had she not 
done this many vessels of the allied fleets 
would-have had to have been withdrawn 
from European waters to protect the 
road from Aden to Shanghai. 

“ Germany, from her fortress of Kiao- 
Chau, would have overrun China and 
have-extended her power over that weak 
and disorganized nation: Now that the 
war is over, by what right does China, 
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which took no vita! part and had to be 
urged to undertake any activity what- 
ever, seek to make terms? ” 

Japan, at the peace table, if we may 
accept the very strong hints from Count 
Okuma, will insist on maintaining her 
special interest in China, while at the 
same time disclaiming any intent to 
make her a vassal State. He dismissed, 
in a few words, the matter of the Caro- 
line, Marshall, and Ladrone Islands, 
formerly German, and now occupied by 
Japan. He considered them, as he said, 
of little value and importance. They 
are of special interest, however, as be- 
ing about half way between the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the Philippines, and 
very close to Guam. They are only a 
short distance from New Guinea and 
Australia. Their commercial and agri- 
cultural resources are not great, but they 
may be valuable for other purposes in 
years to come. . 

The so-called newest type of Asianism, 
which is loosely termed the “ Monroe 


Street Corners—Their Tragedies, Comedies, 


By LLOYD S. GRAHAM. 

TREET corners should not be consid- 

ered wholly as conyenient angles for 

wind to blow around. Outside of 
‘the fact that they are usually slippery 
and wet and prone to congestion in hu- 
man traffic, they have their distinct 
place among the good things in the life 
of man. 

It is not such a far cry from the early 
proved value of the street corner, when 
the seller of jewels or cabbages pitchec 
his stand, were it merely an umbrel'a, in 
the middle of the bazaar or market place, 
thereby achieving a stand of four cor- 
ners. That all leads up to the modern 
department store that fills a block, with 
show windows on all sides. The differ- 
ence is in the volume of business, not 
necessarily in increased capital nor 
greater stability in the business itself. 
Street corners are an aged institution. 


Street corners mean endless little con- 
veniences that the modern never thinks 
of. If I was of a mathematical turn of 
mind I might compute just how many 
days, hours, and minutes are saved by 
having news stands and po‘icemen on 
corners. I might be ab'e to give inter- 
esting facts on the number of appoint- 
ments which wearied business men are 
able to keep within five minutes of the 
specified time by being able to snatch 
a newspaper and deposit two cents 
route, and so keep faith and also keep 
up to the minute on news of the day. 

If time and space would permit, I 
would like to say something about the 
number of tragedies, comedies, and 
farces that make up the“daily life of the 
busy street corner. When I say “ trag- 
edies ” I don’t mean the tiffs that shop- 
ping. ladies have when they stop to dis- 


cuss the mieanness-of-Mrs.-Brown-in-say-_ 


ing-what-she-did-to-Mrs. - Smith-deroga- 
tory-to-the-character-of-Mrs. -Jones-and- 
if-Mrs.- John-Brown-put-Mrs.- Jo-Brown- 
up-to-it-she-had-better-look-out. - 

By “comedies ” I don’t mean the trip- 
ping of the disgusted messenger boy 
when Mrs. Seth Brown suddenly’ stops 
her perambulator mid-corner to show her 


 husband’s friend, George, in passing, just 


how cunningly litt'e Seth can say, 
“Goo!” . 

By “farces” I don’t mean the person 
who is peeved because a friend pasces, 
busy in thought, and does not speak. 
What I mean most of all are those 
things that the great body, sometimes 
called the General Public, sees only rare- 
ly. How many decisions of life and 
death has the street corner witnessed? 
How many true human comedies have 
had their inception and climax there? 

Mabel introduces her friend Grace to 


Doctrine of the East,” has been defined 
recently by the distinguished Japanese 
publicist, Dr. K. Ukita. He calls it 
the acceptance of members of the white 
race as Asiatics, except that it objects 
to the invasion of Asia by Europeans 
and Americans aiid to the replacement 
of Europeans and Americans now occu- 
pying parts of Asia by other Europeans 
and Americans. It also objects to the 
“fresh partitionirg of Asia or part of 
it, and to the further establizshment of 
colonies or dependencies in Asia by them. 
thus endangering the peace of Asia ord 
imperiling the safety of Japan.” 
Prominent Japanese with whom I have 
talked lately say that this Asianisin 
could not be so all-inclusive as the Mon-~ 
roe Doctrine of the United States, which 
extends to an entire hemisphere, for it 
takes .into consideration that Great 


~ Britain dominates India, that the French 


rule Indo-China, and the United States 
controls the Philippines. They refer 
then to the Ishii-L. sing treaty which 
was undertaken in urder to “ silence mis- 
chievous reports.” 

“The Governments of the United 
States and Japan,” to quote from the 
document itself, “ recognize that terri- 
torial propinquity creates special rela- 
tions between countries, and, conse- 
quently, the Government of the United 
States recognizes that Japan has special 
interests in China, particularly in the 
part to which her possessions are con- 
tiguous. 

“The territorial sovereignty of China, 
nevertheless, remains unimpaired, and the 
Government of the United States has 
every confidence in the repeated assur- 
ances of the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment that, while geographical position 
gives Japan such special interest, they 
have no desire to discriminate against 
the trade of other nations or to disre- 
gard the commercial rights heretofore 
granted by China in treaties with other 
powers. 

“The Governments of the United 
States and Japan deny that they have 
any purpose to infringe in any way the 
independence or territorial integrity of 
China, and they declare, furthermore, 
that they always will adhere to the prin- 
ciple of the so-called ‘ open door’ or equal 
opportunity for commerce and industry 
in China.” 

The ambitions and aspirations of all 
nations are liable to clash at Versailles, 
where the map cf the world is being re- 
drawn. Mankind awaits with keen in- 
terest the next move in the solution of 
the puzzle of Cathay. 

Early last week the Japan-China dif- 
ficulties took on added seriousness be- 
cause of the reiteration by Japan of her 
intention to insist upon the carrying out 
of her secret Shantung treaty with China 
and because of her insistence that she be 
allowed to retain the Marshal) and Caro- 
line Istands in the Pacific. The publita- 
tion of reports that she had threatened 
China with war if her demands concern- 
ing Shantung were not met injected a « 
distinct element of tension into the situa- 
tion. 


and Farces 


John looks into 
Grace’s eyes as he says “howdy” and 
sees something there he had been looking 


her “friend” John. 


for in Mabel’s. A hand-squeeze, a look, 
a word off the corner, waiting for a car. 

Then there is the well-dressed man 
who insists on_ buying out the entire 
stock of the popcorn man. Why? Tony 
can’t imagine. Children in a certain set- 
tlement house do, though. Tony shrugs. 
His flare burns higher. He shakes the 
popper briskly. He must not be caught 
without stock. 

Then, just a word for the corner po- 
liceman, particularly the traffic cop, 
bless him! That true friend of man, re- 
cipient of multitudes of man-made 
curses; silent; friend of little children 


‘and old ladies; horror of chauffeurs; 


withal, a dictator, who, in his mild av- - 
thority, makes the street corner. a safe 
piace. ® 





rica’s Answer to Germany’s Big Bertha 
mitt 30-Mile Range Silenced Freak Gun Which Shelled Paris and - 


Giant Naval F 


Other ; 





was a fourteen-inch*Amesican naval 
rifle, with a range of thirty miles, 


that silenced the freakish German . 


“Pig Bertha” which was shelling 
Paris. It was these giant rifles that 


mans found an outlet in their news- 
papers, but little has been told about the 


guns. 

In the last days of the war the United 
States had at work on the front six guns, 
intended primarily te cut Germany’s 
railroad communications. Their work 
surpassed anything accomplished on 
either side up to that time. These four- 
teen-inch rifles were sent over by the 
United States Navy, under the command 
of Rear Admiral Charlies P. Plunkett. 
No detailed story has yet been given out 
by the navy of what was accomplished 
pending the preparation by Admiral 
Piunkett of an account of the guns’ op- 
erations, but some of the facts trans- 
pired at a recent meeting of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs in Wash- 
ington. . 

At the time of the armistice guns of 
this type had been placed in position to 
eut the German communications with 
Metz and to isolate that fortress. Forty- 
four guns were sent over in various 
states of manufacture; six were in ac- 
tion when the fighting ceased. The first 
gun was sent to challenge the Germans’ 


Ee TIED 


seventy-two-mile Big Bertha in the Bois 


“de Corbie, north of Compiégne, which 


was firing on Paris. The day the Amer- 
ican gun was placed in position Bertha 
withdrew, and that was the last heard 
of her. 

This was in the early part of August. 
Bertha was a freak. The United States 
weapon was a real gun, driving a 1,400- 
pound projectile for a distance of thirty 
miles. There was nothing like it on the 
allied side, and French ordnance officers 
went a long distance to look at it in won- 
der. At the French proving ground, be- 
fore the gun was. taken into the fighi, 
(and United States naval officers who 
had never seen the gun in action on land 
were wondcring what the result would 
be,) three of the shells fell within 100 
yards of one another, the fourth 300 
yards away—all on a direct line. 

The guns were mounted on specially 
built railroad cars. No. 1 battery was 
placed at Soissons, to fire on the rail- 
roads entering Laon from the north, east 
and west. Battery No. 2 was placed at 
Fontenoy-Ambleny for firing on a large 
ammunition dump, which it destroyed. 
This battery was then moved to Charny 
north of Verdun. Another gun was 
placed in the Nancy-Lunéville sector. 
Other railroad points brought within 
range by these guns were Montmedy, 
Louppy, Remoiville, and Longuyon.” 

“ The principal value of the guns is in 
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the destruction of railroad yards,” said 
Admiral Plunkett, “ and the rolling stock 
therein; interruption of railroad traffic 
and general disorganization of the enemy 
transportation system. When they strike 
they do not make a very big hole in the 
ground. They only go down about five 
or six feet, but the pieces of the shell 
fly_about a mile, and the fragmentation 
is excellent. They break up in pieces 
about the size of your two fists.” 

“Did you fire at any fortifications 
at all?” 

“None at all.” 

“You had your eye on Metz when I 
left there,” said Representative Fred 
Britten of Illinois. 

“The plans called for it,” said the Ad- 
miral, “but they decided to take Metz 
in another way, and that was what they 
had under way when the armistice was 
signed. In about three days they would 
have been under way with the biggest 
push of the war. * * * We were go- 
ing to circle-around Metz and cut all the 
bridges and stop all the traffic.” 

“What was contemplated just before 
the armistice was signed? ” 

“The push was going straight in south 
of Metz, between Metz and Sarrebourg. 
They had the whole area in there full of 
artillery, and there-was barely standing 
room for the personnel. They had to 
take some personnel out. They could not 
get the guns and the people in there at 
the same time. Our guns were within 


Raised Cain,” as Rear Admiral Plunkett Says 


A 
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two kilometers of the trenches. We 
moved right in on top of them, and our 
objectives were all the big railroad cen- 
tres over in back of there. A place called 
Sarrebourg was one, and Benestroff was 
another. 

“ The idea was that the Germans would 
begin to start things going as soon as 
they saw we were coming and begin to 
move everything, and that was the time 
we were to open up, because when you 
get a train or two at a spot where the 
shell lands you not only stop the traffic, 
but you block it; because you throw 
everything off the track and raise Cain.” 
* “Had any of your shots accomplished 
that result?” 

“ At Laon we picked a train off, stand- 
ing on a siding, and put two cars right 
on top of the concrete loading platform 
alongside of the track. 

“We fired on Montmedy and Longu- 
yon, and the effect of that firing was to 
stop all traffic there, and we have the 
statement of the French who were in 
Montmedy that one of the shells struck 
the headquarters of the Fifth German 
Army and killed twenty-eight of General 
von Gallowitz’s staff.” 

Two hundred and thirty-six. was the 
highest number of shells from one of 
these guns. All told, 787 shots were fired 
from the six guns. The life of the rifle 
before relining is between 300 and 400 
rounds. — 


Nicotine Next! Then Abolish Coffee and Tea! 


By GERALD VAN CASTEEL. 
MERICA is trying experiments at a 
time when she should be taking 
business precautions. The easy 
victory won by that section of 
the Organized Uplift which has concen- 
trated its attack upon the Demon Rum 
undoubtedly will spur these and other re- 
formets to greater effort. It is worth 
while to glance at the possible fields left 
for their activities. 

The next stronghold of evi] marked for 
assault is that of tobacco. Its use is a 
pleasure, therefore may be abused. From 
the standpoint of, the reformer, appear- 
ances are against it. For instance, the 
tobacco business is well organized; the 
persons employed in it are _prospefous 
and contented. There is an atmosphere 
of geniality about a cigar store, and hold- 
ers of stock in such enterprises are said 
to receive fair dividends and to pay sub- 
stantial taxes. I cannot smoke, but 1 
notice that when my friends indulge in 
a cigar they become more reasonable, 
they are on better terms with themse!ves 
_and the world, This unearned felicity is, 
of course, wrong. It is unethical. It 
should be abolished. Those who have been 
sending smokes to the boys abroad should 


-not be thanked but severely reprimanded. . 


The weed that makes a man forget for 
a moment that this is a world of busy- 
bodies is marked for casting into the 
oven. Tobacco must go. 

Our missionaries have projected China 
from the curse of opium; who will pro- 


tect. us from the curse of tea?’ School 
physiologies and the advertisements of 
coffce substitutes dwell on the pernicious 
hold such beverages have on the nervous 
system. The very fact that people find 
pleasure in these stimulants demon- 
strates that they are bad. Did not the 
best of Americans confess his weakness 
for “another cup of coffee” 2 Where 
strong men waver is it not time to pro- 
hibit? Away forever with these alkaloi- 
dal poisons! Rouse public opinion to 
such a pitch that when an actress makes 
“business” over a tea table, the show 
shali be banned as tending to impair 
public morals. 

We all eat too much. Therefrom fol- 
low multitudinous diseases. These are 
avoidable. Animals take pleasure in 
their food: we should rise above the 
animals. We should eat only to live. 
Cooks should be lookcd upon with sus- 
picion, unless very ‘plain. The spices of 
life have no place in a reformed exist- 
ence. They only make us.eat too much. 
Let katsup become a misdemeanor and 
the man who passes the mustard a can- 
didate for jail. We are nearly ready for 
the Society for the Suppression of 
Spice. 


_And clothes: They need not be sup-~ 


pressed, of course, but they, should be 


duly regulated so that the feet of the 


brothers and sisters of the Uplift, tread- 
ing flatly and firmly the ‘paths of right- 
eousness, shall not be put to shame by 
creatures with high heels and adventi- 


tious attractions. When rouge is raging 
how perceive the blush of shame? Costly 
clothes are undemocratic; they make one 
look better than her fellow voter. This 
must not be.. Our rage for regulation 
makes it not improbable that a limit will 
be set on the cost of apparel. Its en- 
forcement will afford our policewomen 
a pleasant time. 

All secret societies will come uhder the 
ban, for reasons readily expoundable by 
any uplifter. 

As the new Revenue bill seems to tax 
everything that makes life worth living, 
a long gray dawn of betterment seems in 
store for us. 

I believe the directions I have indicated 
have been attempted in one form or an- 
other before this. I now suggest a re- 
form by prohibition far more fundamen- 
tal. While we are in the mood’ to pro- 
hitit let there be no half measures. 

There is one overpowering habit that 
affects not only the whole human race, 
without exception, but has grown also 
upon most of the animal kingdom. I re- 
fer to that form of wastefulness known 
as sleep. Some eminent scientists and 
many college professors tell us that “ the 
primitive rest state out of which sleep 
has arisen in the later stages of evolu- 
tion” was a nearly conscious motionJess 
condition hardly approaching in inten- 
sity our cat-naps or forty winks. This 
natural or normal rest condition has been 
studied and labeled the “ hypnoidal or 
primordia! sleep state.” From it by de- 


2 


generation—as grape juice degenerates 
into champagne—has come upon us a 
habit of suspended animation that takes © 
at least a third of our time and requires 
a whole paraphernalia of beds, rooms 
and alarm clocks. 

The farseeing reformers who have in- 
stituted our midnight cabarets are 
glimpsing a new dawn, and the child’s . 
objection to going to bed is the inartie- 
ulate protest of nature. Edison says he 
can work with less than half the sleep 
we ordinarians require. If it were not 
for the handicap of his sleep-habituated 
ancestors and environment he would 
probably not sleep at all. Away with 
this inevbus and let us insist that every- 
body live twenty-four hours a day! A 
Society for the Suppression of Sleep of- 
fers a great career to wideawake re- 
formers. 

I have touched upon only a few re- 
formable evils. We have but nibbled at 
the great problem of making things dif- 
ferent. There is a seeking after new 
things. Every movoment for change will 
get supporters, and no one dares to op- 
pose anything. 

In Greece the proposer of a new law 
went before the assembly with a halter 
about his neck in token that if his pro- 
posal was rejected he would be hanged. 


We threaten, on the contrary, to use 


the political halter upon any one who 
derec to orrose change. and prudent 
politicians have relapsed into acquies- 
cence. 





In this article the details of the Unite:! 
States Army mental tests, so often me u- 
tioned of late but so carefully kept se- 
cret, are made known for the first time, 
with the consent of the military authori- 
tres. 


ISFITS encumber the world. It is 

M not easy to find the right man 

for the right place. The sifting 

process, in the past, has gener- 

ally been left to time, fate, or some other 

stray chance that determines the rank of 
men. 

In our American draft army an organ- 
ized scientific attempt, based on mental! 
tests, was made to get the right man in 
the right place. 


Six grades of intelligence were the 
bases for the tests. It should be kept in 
mind that it was the inheren€ powers of 
the mind that were sought; the amount 
of education, instead of being a primary 
factor, as in our customary traditional 

. methods, was but a secondary one here. 

Under the new tests sometimes a man 

who 

eighth grade showed -himself the equal 
of the best college men. 

The six grades of intelligence differ- 
entiated by the tests—of the greatest In- 
terest because of the prospect of their 
extension now in some degree to indus- 
trial, business, and professional life— 
were: 

A. Very superior intelligence. This 
was exthnecily earned by only 4 or 

5 per cent. of the draft quota; men 

of high officer type when endowed 

with leadership and other neceemary 

—— 

B. Superior intelligence. ‘This was 
less ‘exceptional than that represent- 
ed by A. The B rating, obtained by 
eight to ten soldiers out of a hun- 
dred, included many men of the com- 

* missioned officer type and a large 
amount of noncommissioned . officer 
material. 

intelligence. In 


C+. High eg 

this grade was included about I! 15 to 
18 per cent. of. ‘all soldiers; it em- 
braced a large quantity of noncom- 
missioned officer material, with oc- 
casionally a man whose He net 
and power to command fitted him 
for commissioned 

C. Ave intelligence. This class 
embraced 25 per cent. of the 
soldiers; excellent private type, with 
a certain amount of fair noncom- 
missioned officer material. 

C—. Low average intelligence. 
Took in about 25 per cent. While be- 
low average in intelligence C— men 
are usually good privates and satis- 
factory in work of routine nature. 

D. Inferior intelligence. This 
included about 15 per cent. of sol- 
diers. D men likely to be fair sol- 
diavc, bet show in learning, short on 
initiative, and required more than 


usual amount of supervision. 
D— and E: Very inferior intelli- 


PP This group was divided into 

two classes; (1) men, very in- 

ferior in intelligence, but considered 
fit for regular service; (2) E men, 
those mental inferiority justi- 
fied their recommendation for 

velopment: Battalion, special service 
organization, rejection or discharge. 

The majority of D—, and E men 

were below ten years in 

mental age. 

Wherever possible, the Division of 
Psychology, Medical Department of the 
Army, [in charge of Major Rebert M. 
Yerkes,] which was conducting the great- 
est experiment psychology had ever un- 
dertaken, checked up the tests. One of 
the most reliable checks was in the train- 
ing schools for commissioned. and for 
noncommissioned officers. These men 
had been classified into the six grades 
before entering the schools. How would 
the results there—of success and failure. 
—check up with the grades given? Here 
are two answers: * 

First—Applying to three officers’ 


training schools which had an enrollment- 


of 1,375: All those who had grades above 


had gone no further than the — 
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SECRET MIND TESTS OF THE ARMY 
Ban Lifted at Last from Censorship on Mental Exercises by Which 1,500,000 Soldiers Were 
Graded by Experts on Psychology for Jobs That Suited Them 
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PAGE 1 OF THE ARMY’S ALPHA TESTS. 
Below Is the Key Which Shows How New Soldiers Were Expected to Show Their 
Mental Qualifications Through Quick Answers to the Puzzles on the Chart. 





Imagine it before you on a desk in 
a room with 500 others, and here is 
‘what you would be called upon to do 
with the above chart: 

1. “* Attention!’ says the examiner. 
* Attention’ always means ‘Pencils 
up.” Leok at the circles at No. 1. 
When I say ‘Go!’ but not bcfore, 
make a creas in the sceond circle and 
also a fienre 1 in the third circle— 
*Go!’” (Five seconds to do this.) 

2. “Attention! Leok at No. 2, 
where the circles have numbers in 
them. When I say ‘Go!’ draw a line 
from Circle 2 to Circle 5 that will 
pass abeve Circle 3 and below Circle 
4—‘Go!’” (Net mere than five sec- 
ends for this.) 

3. Make a cross in the space which 
is in the square and not in the tri- 
angie and alco make a figure in the 
space which is in the triangle and not 
in the square. Ten seconds. 

4. Make a figure 1 in the space 
which is in the triangle, but not in 
the circle or square, and also make a 
figure 2 in the space which is in the 
squa-e and the circle, but not in the 
trianglk:. Ten seconds. eee: 

5. If a regiment is bigger taan a 
company, thcn put a cross in the first 
crele; if not, draw a Ene under the 
word “No.” Ten seconds. 

6. Put in the second cirele the right 


? 





answer toe the question: “How many 
months has a year?” In the fourth 
circle do nothing, but in the fifth 
circle put any number that is a wrong 
answer to the question that you just 
answered correctly. Ten seconds. 

7. Cross eut the letter just before 
D, and alse dzaw a letter before the 
second letjer before 1. 

8. Notice the three circles and the 
three words. Make in the first circle 
the last letter of the first word; in the 
second circle the last letter of the sec- 
ond word, and in the third cirele the 
third letter of the third word. Ten 
seconds. ~ cn 

9. Cross out each number that is 
more than 30 but less than 40. Fifteen 
seconds. 

10. Notice that the drawing is di- 
vided into five parts. Put a 3 or a 2 
in each of the two smaller parts and 
a number between 4 and 7 in the part 
next in s'ze to the largest part. Fif- 
teen seconds. 

11. Draw a line through every odd 
number that is not in a circle and also 
through every odd number that is in a 
c'rele with a letter. Twenty-five sec- 
onds. 

12. If 6 is more than 4, then cross 
out the number 5 usiless 5 is more 
Yhan 7, in which case draw a line 
under No. 6. Ten seconds. 








C+ passed except 8.65 per cent. Of those 
below C+, 58.27 were elimiriated. 
Second—Applying to a noncommis- 
sioned officers’ training school which had 
an enrollment of 1,458 men: Above C, 
18.49 were eliminated; below, 62.41. 
Another. check on the tests: Com- 
manders of ten different organizations, 
representing different arms in-the camp,_ 
were asked to designate (1) the most ef- 
ficent men in the organization; (2) men 
of average value; (3) men so inferior 
that they were barely able to perform 


their duties. It is the duty of officers 
to study their men. These officers had 
been -with their men frém six to twelve 
months and knew them exceptionally 
well. The number rated was 965, about 
equally divided among best, average, and 
poorest. After the officers’ rating had 
been made the men were put through the 
psychological test. Comparison showed, 
among other results: 

That of men testing below C—, 70 per 
cent. were in the officers’ poorest class 
and only 4.4 per cent. in the best. 


That of men testing above C+, 55.5 
per cent. were classed as best and 15 per 
cent. as poorest. 

That the percentage of men classed as 
best in the various groups increased 
steadily from none in D— to 37.7 per 
cent. in A, while the percentage classed 
as poorest decreased steadily from 80 per 
cent. in D— to 11.5 per cent. in A. 

Considering that low military value 
may be caused by many things besides 
inferior intelligence, the above findings 
are considered significant. It should be 
stated also that these tests, up to the 
signing of the armistice, were undergo- 
ing change in the effort to shape them 
into a more and more effective measur- 


ing. rod of mental ability. 


“Do you think you can devise a test 
that will discriminate, say, legal ability 
from medical ability? ” was asked of a 
Captain in the Psychology Division who, 
when at home, is a professor. 

“We look forward to that, but it 
wwult be unwise to make any. promises 
tw fore perfor mance.” 

“How would you go about it? ” 

“In the practical way, experimenting. 
Take a group of the best lawyers and 
ene of the best physicians. Prepare a 
set of questions. Note the questions 
which .the lawyers as a group answer 
best and those which the physicians an- 
swer best. There would be the first hint, 
but only @ hint. .Onit as a guide, how- 
«ver, other questions could be framed, for 
the purpose of defining more clearly the 
line between the two talents. Then, after 
a tentative set of questions had been 
made, other groups of lawyers and physi- 
cians, lower down in the scale of ability, 
could be drawn into the experiment, with 
the aim of bringing out the discrimina- 
tieon.of mental ability hetween the two 
professions more sharply. It would re- 
quire patience and the closest observa- 
tion, and in the end, it should be remem- 
bered, would only show mental ability. 

“So it is with our soldier tests; they 


: do not measure loyalty, bravery, power 


to command, or the emstional traits that 
make a man ‘cerry on’; but in the iong 
run these qualities are more likely to be 
found im a man of superior than in one 
of ‘inferior intelligence. In fact, it has 
been found that there is a fairly high 
correlation between the two. Intelligence 
seems to be the most important single 
factor in determining a soldier’s value to 
the service. Consequently, when by ex- 
periments you are able to draw out and 
classify those traits of intelligence and 
aptitude peculiarly suited to the. profes- 
sions and trades, you have made decided 
progress in determining what may be the 
chances of success the applicant has for 


was 


for all 
who failed in the test for illiterates, 
to find what should be done with 


' Each of the group tests consisted of 
eight distinct tests, and, that these might 
be changed frequently, there were a num- 
ber-of different forms. Test 1 of one 
of these forms is reproduced as an illus- 
tration of this article. 

It will be noticed that each of the ques- 
tions is answered without writing, merely 
yy underlining, crossing, or checking. 


“That is the method throughout. The 


papers were later scored by means of 


stencils, so that nothing was left to the 
personal judgment of those who did the 
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scoring. The mental rating which re- 
suhed was therefere wholly objective. 
»~Nearly every question, even the simplest, 
had been carefully studied by experts, 
and usually had some purpose in view 
besides the obvious one. Here is an il- 
justration from No. 5, which reads: “If 
a regiment is haper than a company, 
then put a cross in the first circle; if not. 
draw a line under the word No.” 

Many did draw a line under the word 
No, which made them say that a com- 
pany was bigger than a regiment. If 
they had had time to go back and forth 
on the question they would at length have 
put down the right answer, but time is 
an exacting element in the world of prac- 
tical affairs, from the street-car driver 
with his schedule to the railroad Pres- 
ident with his office hours, and mental] 
faculties must be controlled in seconds of 
time. 

Pass on to Test 2: It consists of 
twenty examples. The first and the last 
two are: 

1—How many are 40 and 6 guns? 

19—A certain division contains 2.000 
artillery and 15,000 infantry. and 1,000 
cavalry. If each branch is expanded pro- 
portionately until there are in all 19,800 
men, how many will be added to. the ar 
tillery? 

20—A commission house, which had al- 
ready supplied 1,x97 barrels of apples to 
a cantonment, delivered the remainder of 
its stock to 28 mess halls. Of this re- 
mainder each mess hall received 47 bar- 
rels. What was the total nitmber of bar- 
rels supplied? 

Five minutes to answer the. twenty 
problems. 

“There are 212 cuestions a'l told,” ex- 
plained the Psychology Captain. “I have 
examined thousands of men at the can- 
tonments, but I have never known ua 
single man to answer all the questions. 
You see, in this system we do not work 
on a standard of perfection; our aim is 
to grade the men from the most superior 
to the most inferior. Thé A men in one 
camp may not be the equals of the men 
in another camp, but the averages usual- 
ly hold. 

“Another striking difference from 
traditional systems is that our ideal ix 
not to have all pass high. If this had 
begun to happen we should have known 
that something was wrong. What we 
sought wax a set of questions that would 
seatter the men as much as possible; 
that is; to grade them. “In liie we know 
that differentiations are infinite; we 
were trying to devise a system that 
would take account of this cardinal fact.” 

Test 3 was designed to be a test of 
common sense. There were sixteen ques- 
tions, with three printed answers to each. 
The soldier was to make a cross in the 


square before the one he thought was the ° 


best answer. One and a half minutes to 
answer all. 

Two specimens: 

L.. If plants are dying for lack of rain, 
you should 

Water them. 
Ask a florist’s advice. 
Put fertilizer around them. 

16. Why do some men who could af- 
ford to own a house live m a. rented 
one? 

Because 

They don’t have to pay taxes. 

They don’t have to buy -a_ rented. 
house. 

They can make more by investing 
the money the house would cost. _. 

The next test was based on pairs of 
words. The soldier was to draw a line 
under “ same” or “ opposite ” to indicate 
his answer. Here is a question from 
year the middle of the eight sets of 
words: 


Null-void ............: 

Wax-wane .... 

Adwuienry-totmeges.. = ieetineiak 

Altruistic-egoistie . ... .Same—opposite 

Test 4 consisted of ‘diate mixed 
sentenees; seme ef them true, some false. 
The soldier was called upon to straighten 
ovt the sentences and then to indicate 
whether he thought them, taken singly. 
true or false. 

Three samples are: 


1. Cows milk give. ;. .true — false. 

20. External deceptive appearances are 
true — false. 

23. Always sleeplessness clear con- 
s¢ience causes -... troe — false. 

“Up to the s:gning of the armistice 
we hal examined and classified about 
1,560,000 men,” said the Captain in the 
Psychology Division, as the page was 
turned to the next test. “The psycho- 
Icgical staff in a camp. could ordinarily 
test 2,000 men a-day and report the 
ratings to the personnel office within 


_ twenty-four hours: This rate is worthy 


of note when it is realized that this ts 
the first attempt to measure adult 1n- 
telligence on psychological principles; 
that is, in large groups. All of it has 
grown up in practically twenty years 
in schools and laboratories away from 
the public, so- that this is the first time 
the methods will be brought conspicu- 
ously to the attention of the public at 
large. It was started by Binet, a French- 
man. He undertook to make mental meas- 
urements of children, and after many 
painstaking experiments made a scien- 
tifie demonstration of his suecess. 

“The leading psychologists of the coun- 
try were called to Washington for a con- 
ference. They undertook to measure adult 
intelligence by wholesa'e. The series of 
tests was carefully worked out. After 
the first set was completed they were 
tried on several thousand m<n, the re- 
sults closely watched, and -the tests 
changed wherever experience* or a 
further study of the problem recon- 
mended.” 

Test No. 6 had to do with the comple- 
tion of a number series. 

“ Look,” said the examiner, “at cach 
row of numbers below, and on the two 
dotted lines write the two numbers that 
should come next.” Examples from near 
the beginning and the end follow: 

5 0 15 20 25 30 

21 18 16 «15-12 «10 


Power from 


Falls in the Androscoggin River at 


WOODLOT, bordering New Eng- 

_ land's Niagara, the Androscoggin 

River, at Rumford, Me., has been 

transformed recently into one of the 

greatest power plants in the East, in- 

cluding a hydroelectric station with a 
capacity of 30,000 horse power. 

At the headwaters of the Androscog- 
gin River seasonal storage is afforded 
by a system of six. lakes, the Rangeley 
chain, for which it forms the outlet. Each 
of these has been improved by regu!ating 
dams, raising the natural level four feet 
in one case, twelve feet-in another, twen- 
ty feet in three of them, and forty-five 


‘first test of Alpha, 12 points; 


The next test concerned analogies. 
“ What you are to do in each line,” said 
the examiner to the soldiers, “is to see 
what the relation is between the first 
two words and underline the word in 
heavy type that is related in the same 
way to the third word.” Illustrations: 

26 — order — confusion peace— 
part freaty war enemy 

37 — education—ignorance : : 
—poverty riches health comfort 

38—10—100 : ; 1,000—money 10,000 
20,000 wealth 

39 — imitate — copy : : 
Edison machine originate 

40—historian—facts : : 
tion_Dickens writer book 

Test 8 was to measure:the information. 
In forty sentences there were four con- 
cluding words, one of Which the soldier 
was to choose as making the truest sen- 
tence. In this, as in all tests of the kind, 
if he was not sure he was to guess. The 
following is a sample: 

36—The battle of pe etre was 


wealth 


invent — study 


novelist—fic- 


fought in 1620, 1775, 1812, 1864. 


37—The kilowatt is used in measuring 
rainfall, wind power, electricity, water 
power. 

38—The Buick car is made in Toledo, 
Flint, Buffalo, Detroit. 

39—Among the allies of Germany is 
Bulgaria, Norway, Rumania, Portugual. 
* 40—An eight-sided figure.is called a 
trapezium, scholium, parallelogram, oc- 
tagon. 

In the Alpha test it is possible to score 
212 points, distributed as follows: On 
second, 20 
points; third, 16 points; fourth, 40 
points; fifth, 24 points; sixth, 20 points; 
seventh, 40 points; eighth, 40 points. 
Letter ratings are assigned as follows: 

Points. 
A men 
B men 
Cc + men— i a0 5 wc de ants 104 
C men 


_In the Beta test for illiterates, includ- 
ing foreigners who did not speak Eng- 
lish,. instructions were given entirely by 
pantomime and demonstration. They 
measured general intelligence through 
the use of concrete or picture material. 
A blackboard frame, blackboard charts, 
for the use of the demonstrater, and 
Picture’ material, cardboard pieces, and 
patterns for. constructing cubes were 
used in the test. The demonstrator did 
before the group just. what the members 
of the group were called upon later to 
do with the examinatiog blanks, 

The specific purposes of the tests, as 
stated by the Division of Psychology, 
were: 

Discovery of men whose superior in- 
telligence suggested their consideration 
for advancement. 
< Prompt selection and assignment to 
development battalions of men so in- 
ferior mentally that they were suited 
only for selected assignments, 

Forming organizations of uniform 
mental strength where such uniformity 
was desired. 

Forming organizations of superior 
mental strength where such superiority 
was demanded by the nature of the wok, 
to be performed. 

Selecting suitable men for various; 
army duties or for special training .in 
colleges or technical schools. i 

Early formation of training groups 
within regiment. or battery in order that 
each. man might receive instruction and 
drill. according to his ability to profit 
thereby. 

Early recognition of the mentally slow 
as ‘contrasted with the stubborn or dis- 
obedient. 

Discovery of men whose low grade in- 
telligence rendered them either a burden 
or a menace to the service. 


- 


New England’s Niagara 


feet-in one, creating an available storage 
capacity of 30,000,000,000 cubic feet, 
with a surface area of 125 square miles. 
At Rumford there is a series of three 
rapids over a distance of one mile with 
a total drop of 180 feet. The fall over 
the first group is 100 feet and is that 
developed: in the hydroelectric plant. It 
is obtained with the aid of a dam forty 
feet high at the head of the rapids, a 
solid’ concrete structure 250 feet. long: 
The fall of-the second group of rapids: is 
fifty feet. The remaining thirty-five-foot 


drop is developed mechanically in the - 


mill of a paper company, which, in addi- 
tion, buys electrical energy from the 
Rumford Falls Power Company... The 


Rumford, Me. Where the Vast Water Power Is Being Converted Into Electricity. 


smaller rapids are developed by a system « 
of canals, one flowing into the other. 

fn conjunction with the dafm at the 
first group-of rapids there is a canal 100 
feet wide and 15 feet deep, blasted out 
of solid ledge, which carried the water 
to a gatehouse, thence through tunnels, 
bored 16 feet in diameter through. solid 
rock and lined: with. conerete, to the 
water wheels in the power station on the 
bank of the river. , 

The town of Rumford has about 10,000 
population. One of the undertakings 
there twenty years ago. was the build- 
ing of commadious houses that-could be 
rented at reasonabel rates to workers in 
the different. industries. 
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Columbia’s Unique War Photography School 


With Armed Guards at Doors to Keep Proceedings Secret, Hundreds of Camera Men Were 





in three buildings at Columbia 
University, there was carried on, 
unknown to the general public, one 
of the great works of the war—the train- 
ing of camera men to make for the Gov- 
ernment a complete pictorial record of 
the nation’s part in crushing Kaiserism. 

When the United States entered the 
greatest war of all time it took the field 
with hundreds of photographers, scores 
of them doing ali their work from the 
sky, and one of the first orders issued 
was that of the Adjutant General to the 
Signal Corps to make a complete photo- 
graphie history of the nation’s war ac- 
tivities. 

To answer this great demand for 
photographers there was established at 
Columbia University the army’s first 
school of war photography. Unknown te 
the public, due to the strictness of War 
Department censorship, more than 600 
men were instructed at this school, 
equipped, and sent overseas for all sorts 
of war service. With armed guards at 
the doors of laboratories and instruction 
rooms, professors taught the art of fight- 
ing with a camera. In these laboratories 
many photographic discoveries were also 
developed that are still a secret of the 
Government. 

Every division that went overseas had 
its unit of photographers. Every camp 
had its photographic unit, or one on call 
for service at a moment’s notice. Hun- 
dreds of camera men were engaged in 
propaganda, in artillery photography, in 
the hospitals, in laboratories, on news as- 
signments—and there are thirty-cight 
different kinds of photographers, assist- 
ants, and repair men recognized by the 
army. So there was a crying need of 
camera-man production when Captain 
Joseph D. Sears of the Signal Reserve 
Corps reported at Columbia in January, 

- 1918, and set about the organization of 
the school. 

The mere selection of candidates was 
a difficult task in itself. A student, on 
entrance to the school, was examined in 
photographic and military work. Some 
excellent “ still ” men were soon found to 
be hopeless as movie operators. On the 
other’ hand, daring veterans of movie 


] ESS than fifty feet from Broadway, 


Trained There for the Army 





. 


A Class in Motion Camera Operation at Signal Corps School of Photography, 
Columbia University, New York. 


campaigns were all at sea when put in 
a laboratory, and hard'y one of the can- 


soldiers and ammunition factory work- 
ers as well as enemy aliens, and such 





didates but was more or less ig t 
of military procedure. 

Students learned in the laboratories 
how to make animated drawings, thou- 
sands of which were used by way of 
propaganda in every movie house in the 
country. Every parade in the country, 
whether for departing troops, Liberty 
Loans, the Red Cress, Knights of Celum- 
bus, or whatever it happened to be, had 
to be “covered” by photographers who 
were trained at the school for this work. 
Entire movies were written, cast, di- 
rected, filmed, edited, and put out by 
students at Columbia for the Bureau of 
Public Information. New surgical opera- 
tions were put into movies for the in- 
struction of surgeons and physicians in 
the scores of camps and hospital clinics. 
Pictures were made of training camp ac- 
tivities. Photographs taken by students 
served as the originals for thrilling war 
posters. The camera was used to identify 


rds alone involved a tremendous 
amount of labor. 

One of the most exacting forms of 
photography is the making of color pict- 
ures. The school turned out men to do 
photographic illustrations for army man- 
uals, construct lantern slides, and do 
highly specia'ized work in micro-photog- 
raphy, color contrast, intelligence investi- 
gation, photographic surveying, and color 
map reproduction. The range of intelli- 
gence work done by students’ was alone 
stupendous. The chief factor—eerial re- 
was taken over by the Air 
Division, but ‘the men graduated at 
Columbia were fitted to reproduce code 
messages so that they could be studied 





ures, fraudulent typewriting, forgeries, 
tracings, additions, interpolations, secret 
ciphers, and counterfeits, 

Students learned the use of the Xap 


in surgery in locating bullets and shell 
fragments, and in the study of fractures 
dislocations, and internal abscesses. Men 
were trained to do special work. for the 
artillery. Under modern methods a high- 
velocity bullet can be photographed in 
flight almost as easily as can a dow walk- 
ing across a meadow. Students learned 
to take pictures of ‘projectiles at proving 
grounds, of targets and armor, the pict- 
ures showing not only the effect of gases 
on the gun as the projectile left it, but 
the destructive effect of the meeting of 
the projectile and its object, both highly 
necessary to correct defects in ammuni- 
tion and armor plate. 

As soon as students fitted for educa- 
tional work were graduated thcy were 
placed under the direction of a military 
man amd assigned to duty. News and 
mente photographers became a part 
of headqtarters companies, army corps, 
or army headquarters, and, in the United 
States, were sent, unattached, to desig- 
nated sections. Camera units were sent 
direct from Columba to the piers to take 
ship for France, Ita'y, or Siberia. These 
units consisted of a Second Lieutenant, 
who was a motion-picture operator; a 
first-class Sergeant, who did like work, 
and a first-class private as helper. Forty- 
four First or Second Lieutenants were 
authorized as photographic personnel for 
divisions, not taking into account men on 
special duty. The table of organization 
provided for a Lieutenant Colonel, three’ 
Majors, seven Captains, nine First Licu- 
tenants, and nine Second Lieutenants. 

The war is over, but not for the pho- 
tographers. Not until the last act of de- 
mobilization has taken place will their 
work be done—perhaps not even then. 
When President Wilson sailed for the 
Peace Conference he took with him a 
staff of camera men. 

Reconstruction in the devastated coun- 
tries of Europe will be so much a part 
of the military’s work that full camera 
records must be made of it. Every bit 
of demobilization in this country has its 
film story, and here, ag well, war is 
merging into reconstruction in so closely 
related a texture that the line of mili- 
tary demarkation is almost impossible to 
draw. Until it is drawn the Signa! Corps 
photographers will continue to shoot. 


| James Russell Lowell Centenary This Week 


MONG America’s men of letters who 
played a prominent part in ce- 
menting the friendship and good- 
will between Great Britain and thig 

country was James Russell Lowell, whose 
birthday centenary will be observed Feb. 
22, (next Saturday.] The officers of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
and of its affiliated body, the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, are p’an- 
aing an international centennial celebra- 
tion this week. 

The most celebrated English visitor 
*is John Ga'sworthy, nove'ist and p'ay- 
wright, who arrived in New York last 
Tuesday. Canada will send a .repre- 
sentative gathering of educators and 
literary men. Among them will be 
Maurice Hutton of the University Col- 
lege, Toronto; Stephen Leacock, humor- 
ist; the Rev. Frederick George Scott, 
canon of Quebec Cathedral, who is also a 
“poet; Sir Robert Alexander Falconer, 
President of thé University of Tordnto; 
Duncan Campbell Scott, poet, and Dr. 
James Cappon of Queen’s University, 
Kingston. 

The Lowell international centenary 
celebration will be opened the night of 
Feb. 19 with a reéeption to the visiting 
guests and members of the American s0- 
cieties at the home of President Nicho'as 
Murray Butler of Columbia University. 


The exercises will continue for the next 
three days, closing with the largest meet- 
ing of the week in the forenoon of Feb. 
22 at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, at which 
Alfred Noyes will 
read one of ‘his 
latest poems. Ad- 
dresses will be 
made by Brander 
Matthews, Barrett - 
Wendell, and £4- 
gar Lee Masters. 
Two dramatic 
features of more 
than ordinary in- 
terest will be held 
during the week, 
the first coming 
on Thursday aft- 
ernoon in the The- 
atre du Vieux Col- 
ombier, when a 
French translation 
of a ballad play en- 
titled “ Washing- 
ton,” by Percy 
MacKaye, will be 
presented by the 
company of the 
French Theatre. 
M. Jacques Copeau 
will act the part of 
Washington. The 


James Russell 





Lewell — Photograph 
Taken by Sarony Forty Years Ago, 
New in. Collection of 
Robert Coster. 


translation has heen done by Pierre de 
Lanux, a member of the High Commis- 
sion of France to this country. The play 
depicts scenes at Valley Forge, ending 
with the establish- 
ment of the ailli- 
ance between 
France and_ the 
United States. 

The second the- 
atrical feature will 
be on Friday night 
in the Empire The- 
atre, when a spe- 
cial performance of 
James M._ Bar- 
rie’s play, “ Dear 
Brutus.” will be 
given. A letter will 
be read from the 
author by William 
Gillette, a member 
of the American 
Academy. Mr. Bar- 
“rie was one of sev- 
eral eminent Eng- 
lish men of letters 
invited to come to 
America for the 
celebration, but he 
found it impossi- 
ble to make the 
trip. 


Elihu Rovt will preside at the Lowell 
dinner to be held Thursday night at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel. The chief feature 
on this occasioi will be a speech by John 
Galsworthy. 

James Russell Lowell was Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s for five years. 
from 1880 to 1885, and prior to that had 
been Ambassador to Spain for nearly 
three years. 

It has been .said of Lowell that “no 
man ever did more to raise American in- 
stitutions and American character in the 
estimation of our English kin.” He was 
born in Cambridge and he died inthe old 
Colonial house in which he was born, 
known as Elmwood, on Aug. 12, 1891, at 
the age of 72 years. 

Among his most celebrated publica- 
tions are the “Bigelow Papers,” the 
first series of which was brought out’ 
early in life and which is now recognized 
as an English classic; “Among My 
Books ’ and “ My Study Windows,” con- 
taining essays, and “ Under the Willows 
and Other Poems.” His three patriotic 
odes are also famous. One was delivered 
at Concord April 19, 1875; the second 
under the historic Washington elm at 
Cambridge July 3, 1875, and the third on 
July 4, 1876, celebrating the centennial of 
independence and the formal opening of 


“the exposition at Philadelphia. 
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Why Most American Jews Do Not Favor Zionism 


Their Allegiance to This Country Is the Fi irst Reason, and They Object to a Union of 
Church and State in Palestine or Elsewhere 


-PRESIDENT TAFT in u recent 
article expressed a doubt as to 
the wisdom of forming a Jewish 
State. It-was evident to me when 
I read the article that he had received 
his inspiration from American Jews who 
did not believe in the Zionist movement 
to establish an independent Jewish na- 
tion in Palestine. Similarly, I have teen 
impressed with the idea that possibly 
President Wilson’s attitude in favor.of 
a Jewish State is due to the fact that 
some of his closest friends are avowed 
Zionists. They undoubtedly impressed 
their views upon the Chief Executive. 

1 doubt whether the President is fa- 
miliar with the other side of the picture, 
and plans are now under way to present 
this other side. When the President re- 
turns to the United States a committee 
of American Jews, representing every 
section of the country and every walk of 
life. will without delay seek an opportu- 
nity to appear before him. They will en- 
deavor to convince the President that 
most of the Jews of America are ‘thor- 
oughgoing Americans whose interests 
and devotion are unequivocally and ev- 
erlastingly with this Government. They 
are willing to give all they have, even 
to life itself if need be, for the United 
States.. They revere its flag a:d its 
institutions; -they owe no allegiance, 
and desire to owe nu allegiance, to any 
other country in the world. This is their 
Zion, and they feel that a so-called Jew- 
ish homeland in Palestine would be a 
hindrance and not a benefit to Jewry. 

That it would be a hindrance, ‘n my 
- opinion, is made evident in several ways: 

First—It creates a divided al'egiance, 
az between our country and its Stars and 
Stripes and Zion with its white flag with 
the blue star. The Zionists, even in this 
country, are bent upon following their 
flag. The real American Jew knows but 
one flag, the Stars and Stripes. The 
American Jew sings “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner” as his national anthem. The 
Zionist sings “ The Hatikvah ” us his. 

Second—The Zionist doctrine is in con- 
flict with our own free institutions. The 
Zionists believe in the foundation of x2 
Government which shall embrace both 
Chureh, and State. That is not in keeping 
with the trend of modern statecraft any- 
where. In that respect Zionism is de- 
cidedly reactionary. Besides, the Jews 
of Palestine are «a small minority of the 
population. - Will the other people who 
live there consent to domination by this 
minority ? 

Third—There is the practical objection 
—aguinst the huddling together in a con- 
fined territory of enormous numbers of 
the Jewish people. As every one knows, 
Palestine is smafl; it could never support 
the millions of Jews who live in countries 
where Jewish persecution is a matter 
of common occurrence. That huddling 
together has had a baneful effect in 
Russia, Rumania, Galicia, and Poland. 
The result would be a continuance of 
thege disadvantages in the proposed new 
home. 

Fourth—The greatest danger to the 
Jews in all those countries where they 
are on an entire equality with every 
other class of citizens is that, with the 
establishment of a separate Jewish State, 
they would ‘be looked upon as aliens 
where today they are respected citizens. 
They would frequently be told to go to 
their own country, Palestine, by those 
agitators and fanatics who have a hatred 
of the Jew in their hearts. In fact, I 


have had a number of letters recently - 


which stated the opinions of the writers. 
They suggested that it would be a good 
thing if the country got rid of the Jews. 

This whole question, as raised by the 


proposul of a separate Jewish State, is 


much more scrious than appears on the 
surface; and now, before a final decision 


By JULIUS KAHN, 


Member of Congress from California.” 


is reached, is the time to face the issue 
s;uarely. First, let us look at the Jew 
from the historical standpoint. The 
Jews were scattered at the time Titus 
destroyed Jerusalem, in 70 A. D.. The 
Jéw then found a home in practically 
every country in the world. After Con- 
stantine adopted Christianity as the re- 
ligion of the Roman Empire, the persecu- 
tion of the Jews began and has con- 
tinued ror@cr less intermittently in vari- 
ous countries down to the present and 
yet the Jew is always willing to give his 
life to the country in which he finds a 
home. . 

Some years ago I was in Prague, the 
capital of Bohemia. In the old syna- 
gogue of that city, ve 
which in the past 
has witnessed many 
persecutions of the 
Jews, I saw a flag 
that had been pre- 
sented te the Jew- 
ish congregation 
for its valiant as- 
sistance at the 
siege of Prague, 
when the Turks 
were defeated by 
the combined ef- 
forts of Christians 
and Jews. Of, 
course, the expul- 
sion of the Jews 
from England in 
the thirteenth cent- 
ury and their ex- 
pulsion from the 
Iberian Peninsula 
in 1492 are well- 
known stories. 

During aH the 

centuries that have 

eldpsed~ since the 
recognitionof 
Christianity as a 

State religion the 

followers of the 

Jewish faith, as I 

have stated, have been more or less per- 
secuted in practically every country ex- 
cept the United States of America. 

Further, I often feel that if American 
ministers of the Gospel would explain 
that the crucifixion of Christ was not a 
punishment inflicted by the Jews, but 
was a Roman punishment, mu¢h of the 
misunderstanding regarding the peopleof 
the Jewish faith would be obliterated. 
Everybody who has studied the history 
of the Jews knows that they never cru- 
cified any one by way of punishment. 
Their method of inflicting the death 
sentence was by stoning. Jesus claimed 


Julius 


‘to be the King of Judea. _That country 


was a Roman province, with a Roman 
Proconsul at the head of thé Govern- 
vent. The letters that were supposed 
» have been fixed to the cross repre- 
sented the words, “Jesus of Naza- 
reth, King of Judea.” It was treason 
to claim to be King of a Roman province, 


and therefore the Romans executed by 
crucifixion the individual who claimed 
the kingship of their province. 

The Jews were invited to Russia to 
escape persecution, but from the first 
the Jews in Russia—and this applies 
with e jual force to Poland and Rumania 


" -—were oppressed and persecuted. There 


was one way alone by which the Jew 
could secure immuzity in those countries. 


He could buy it by bribing the Govern-. 


ment officials. He soon discovered 
that if he hoped for peace for him- 
self and his family he must be in a po- 
sition to pay certain amounts of money 
to the corrupt officials, as the price 
for exemption from molestation. There- 
¢ fore he felt it in- 
eumbent upon him- 
self to become a 
money - grubber, 
and he was not 
particular, fre- 
quently, as to how 
he became the pos- 
sessor of money. 
He charged exor- 
bitant rates of in- 
terest; he became 
in many countries 
a smuggler; he be- 
came addicted to 
petty crimes. But I 
have always had a 
great deal of sym- 
pathy for those 
people, because to 
no small extent 
they became what 
their Christian 
neighbors made 
them. 

In our own day 
we have repeatedly 
received news of 

\ pogroms, or mas- 
sacres, which 
brought a shudder 
of- horror into 
every human 

heart. The Zionists are desirous of 
returning these Jews, the victims of 
persecutions in our own day, to 
the original homeland of the Hebrews. 

The American type of these Jews 1s 

fourid on the east side in New York, and 
in the ghettos of all our large cities that 

have a considerable Jewish population. I 

frankly assert they have never been been 

a self-governing people, and, to my mind, 

it would be some years before they would 
become self-governing. I am just as 
anxious as any Zionist to prevent perse- 
cution-of my co-religionists or the perse- 

cution of any other race of men, but I 

must repeat that I do not belive that 

Zignism will prove the panacea that its 

advocates expect. And if the proposed 

Jewish State should turn out to be a 

failure the position of the Jews would 
not be improved. 

Here in the United States we have en- 
joyed the blessings of civil and religious 
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Hugo Grotius and Others 


AMSTERDAM. Jn. 22.-It bs war” 
here on good authertty that Presidett 
Wilson has decided to come to Holland to 
visit the tomb of. Hiigo Grotius, who was 
the first to write of international law. 


EARLY | three -hundred years have 
wheeled, 
Come and gone in their blight and 
bloom; 
Now would the Pi'grim pause afield,” 
Pause and visit his dusty tomb. ~ 


Hugo Grotius in learning versed, 
Died abed as a goou man might: 


This is his fame—that he was first 
International law to write. 


Hail to the men who wrote it last, 
Wrote it grim as a dead'y. job, 
Wrote it brave in the cannon’s blast 
Out of theix hearts last ‘ crimson 
Throb! 


‘- ® ° 
Still when the centuries are past 


These shall the Pilgrims seek and 


thank; 
Here’s to the men who wrote it last, 
Here's to the Tommy, Poilu, Yank! 
McLANDBURGH WILSON. 
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liberty since the birth of the republic. 
We are as much a part of the United 
States as the followers of any other 
faith. The history of these United 
States is as dear to us as anybody. In 
the war just closed thousands of my co- 
religionists came gladly to the colors of 
our country to fight for the rights of 
this nation. They laid down their lives 
ori many a field. The history of the “lost 
battalion,” which was made up largely of 
east side pushcart men, trousers makers, 
and buitonhole sewers, is as bright 2 
_page of courage and intrepidity as any 
of our war. They had thoroughly im- 
bibed the spirit of American institutions. 
They proved themselves good Americans. 
They undoubtedly will want to live and 
die Americans. . 

I know that I voice the sentiment of 
the overwhelming number of Jews in this 
country when I say unreservedly we are 
content to live here and to die here; that 
we intend that this country shall always 
be our homeland ard that of our ¢hil- 
dren. The latter feel as strongly about 
this as we their elders do. 

The percentage of American Jews that 
would want to emigrate to Palestine is 
s® small im comperison with our number 
in this country that it is a negligible 
quantity. I suppose anti-Semitism will 
continue to exist after all of us of the 
present generation are dead and gone, 
and the anti-Semite, if the’Jewish home- 
land in Palestine should be founded, 
would constantly insist that we Jews 
are simply fojourners in the United 
States; that they expect us to retuin to 
Palestine; that therefore we are a 
species of aliens—and it would not take 
long to make the “expression read “ un- 
desirapie alien.” Here is the danger I 
have previously referred to. -I feel that 
many of my coreligionists have simila: 
views on this subject, and I have rea- 
son to believe that a large proportion 
of the Jews of. Engiand, France, and 
Italy feel the same way about it. 

To my mind there is a better solution 
of the Jewish question. The “Pale of 
Settlement ” in every country where one 
exists should be abolished. That term 
comes from Russia. When the Jews were 
invited to Russia they were confined te 
what is known as the “Pale of Settle- 
ment,” a comparatively narrow strip of 
gountry inside the Russian frontier. The 
rulers of that benighted country seem to 
have designed that should Russia be in- 
vaded the Jewish population, which hax 
always been considered alien, would lit- 
erally be a buffer between the enemy 
and the citizens of Russia. If, on the 
other hand, Russia should do the invad- 
ing, the territory occupied by the Jew 
would be the first crossed by the forag- 
ing armies of Russia. This actually hap- 
pened in the recent war. Not only should 


’ the “ pales of settlement” be abolished. 
_but the ghettos everywhere should also 


be obliterated. The Jews should be per- 
mitted to settle in any part of any coun- 
try without hindrance or molestation. 
Their neighbors everywhere would find 
them kind and considerate citizens of the 
country, the city or the community in 
which absolute civil and religious free- 
dom was given to them. The Jew is as 
public-spirited and as benevolent toward 
the unfortunate of every creed as any 
class of people on the face of the earth. 
All he wants is a fair opportunity. He 
needs no especial favors. Given equal 
opportunity, he does not in any way or 
at any time become a burden on the coun- 
try which emancipated him. 

If I eould express a fervent wish that 
is near my heart, with the knowledge 
that it would be fulfilled, I would say to 
non-Jews everywhere: Be tolerant, and 
especially tolerant to those people who-— 
gave you your Saviour, His mother and 
the Apostles of your faith. 
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P. G.---Mentor of Army Manners i in New York 


If the Trouble Is “Just Human,” Such as a Drop Too Much, the Soldier Finds a Guide and -. 
Friend in the Provost Guardsman on’ the City Streets 


E figure of the silent provost 
guard is a familiar sight in New 
York. At Times Square, at rail- 
way terminals, at Herald Square, 

along Broadway from Twenty-third 

Street to Columbus Circle, the guard of 

two, armed with gun and club, stands 

watch. But what are these men watch- 
ing? That was the question put to some 
of them. 

“ Well, now, we don’t do much,” one of 
them observed, “ just keep our eyes open 
30’s to see nothing wrong happens. What 
do I mean, nothing wrong happens? 
Well, the soldier is no different from 
any other man and he gets into trouble 
just Tike any other man. ff the trouble is 
just human we ‘give him a lift and send 
him along, but if he needs more than 
that kind of lift, he gets a ride in the 
wagon. 

“ Now, last night a big, fine, strapping 
Canadian fellow came along carrying a 
load. It was a pretty big load and he 
didn’t carry it very well. He kept on 
shifting his weight. That ain’t a -nice 
sight. People don’t get the right idea of 

_ the army when they see that. One 
Canadian drunk, all Canadians drunk. 
You know the way things are passed 
around. Well, I went over to that fellow. 
-*Come along, Buddy,’ I said to him. 
* Come along where?’ he asked. Then he 
saw me through the mist and got plum 
seared. ‘I say, feller, you ain’t gonna 
pinch me, are you? I've got to make a 
train up to Canada.’ 

“It’s all right, Buddy,’ I told him. 
* You’re with friends,’ and I took him toa 
room, put him on a bench, and he went 
off to sleep. He grinned at me. You 
know how_a man grins when he’s been 
caught with the goods. And I walked 
ever to the train with him and saw that 
he got on all right. 

“ That was all. There wasn’t any tears 
or handshakes or promises not to do it 
again. That fellow just went off and I 
just stood around waiting for somebody 
else that needed attending to. We have 
a good many cases like that. A man gets 
lit up and all he needs is to sleep it off. 
We give him the chance to do that. When 
he wakes up he won’t be caught in the 
same hole again. 

“ Sometimes we get a man that ain’t 
just that kind. We get a fellow who's 
posing as q hero. Walks about with a 
Croix de Guerre and ribbons and stripes 
and everything. We had a peach some 
time ago. Came along with four wound 
stripes, two yellow service stripes, and a 
chest as big as a house. That fellow 
looked too healthy to be sporting all 
those wound stripes. There was a man 
on guard here whe had been across and 
knew pretty much about what regiments 
had seen fighting there. We strolled over 
to this fellow. Natural curiosity, nothing 
more; asked him to tell us all about it; 
were as interested in him as his grand-— 
mother at home would be. 

“ Well, he came along. He had to, you 
know. And we kindly asked him where 
he’d got all the decorations. We were 
good listeners. ‘ What régiment were you 
in?’ asked the Sergeant. ‘Twenty- 
sixth,” says the hero. ‘H’m, that’s nice,’ 
says the Sergeant. ‘What division was 
that” ‘Twenty-sixth Division, Sir,’ 
says this hero, not so much !ike a hero 

“this trip. ‘And what company?’ 

‘Twenty-sixth Company.’ 

“ Now, that was like taking candy from 
a baby. The Sergeant got mad. I could 
see it, but he kept his feelings down. 
He asked again, ‘ And where did you see 
your fighting?’ Lord, what a fool that 
soldier was! Came out with the name of 
gome city in France. That’s where the 
Sergeant let it out on him. ‘ You liar,’ 

he ripped at him. There were several 

words before liar, so that the’ man 






They Are Powerful Fellows, These Soldiers of the Provost Guard Detailed to Insure 





PR rown. Bros 


the Geed Behavior of Thousands of Soldiers on New York's Streets. 





Brown Hrox. 


One of the Duties of the P. G. Is to Answer the Questions of Soldiers Who Are 
Strangers in the City. 


couldn’t make any mistake about the 
meaning. 


“ Well, we got him into the old wagon 


and gave him a ride down to the chief. 
Suppose we get a fellow who’s an hon- 
est-to-gogdness hero? Well, that’s all 
right. There ain't no bones broken. We 
always take him intc a back room or 
quiet corner and talk to him. [f he's all 
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right he understands that we’ve got to 
do something to make sure. He never 
makes a fuss about it.” . 

While this boy was talking his eyes 
were following the hurrying figures of 
khaki and blue. Once he was _ inter- 
rupted by a private in the army uniform, 
asking to be directed to a subway station. 
“ Right around the corner, Buddy. Right 


you are.” His face lit up in a good- 
natured grin. “ Bureau of information 
and everything, you see. These fellows 
don’t know New York. Where do I come 
from? Ohio. Sorry you’re going. Try 
those two chaps further down a bit. 
They may be able to tell you something.” 
The two chaps down a bit were tried. 
They were tired and serious and bored. 
“No, ‘nothing ever happens here.. Quiet 
sector. A soldier cut up a sailor up- 
*town last night. No, I guess it was’ 
this morning. Happened about 1 A. M. 


But that doesn’t happen very often.. 


Here? Oh, occasionally we get an ab- 
sence-without-leave man. Most-of those 
tases nre~pulted ‘in by the saluting -pro- 
vost guard at night. We hold up @ 
man for not-saluting an officer. We 
take him around to a quiet place and 
ask him for his name and the address 
of his camp. Then we ask to see his 
leave pass or discharge papers. If he’ 
can’t show either, he’s bundled into the 
wagon and .taken off. 

™ It mighty funny how many of these 
men get caught on their salutes. It 
would seem to me that if a fellow takes 
a chance of running away from camp 
without a pass hed’ be mighty careful 
about obeying every other rule of milf- 
tary discipline. But he isn’t. Very 
often he’s sore at the officers for not 
letting him leave the camp.and thinks 
he'll get square on all of them by. not 
saluting any of them. 

“Then there are the discharged men 
who refuse to salute the officers on the 
street. I've got no patience with that 
kind. We get one into a corner and 
he flashes his discharge papers on us. 
As if that settled everything! Well,’ we 
talk to him for a while and make him 
see things in the proper light. If he 
doesn’t we've got to take him down to 
headquarters, where he can get a better 
argument. It’s this way—these men 
can’t seem to understand that if the 
Government: allows them to wear the 
sokijier’s uniform for four months after 
their discharge they’ve got to abide by 
the rules that govern all who are in it. 
How’s an officer to know that a man’s 
discharged and that he is not under mili- 
tary discipline? 

“ There is lots of discipline in the army, 
but it’s necessary. Just as long as a 
man wears the uniform, whether it is 
from choice or from necessity, he has 
got to do the things that go with the 
uniform. I’ve had a good deal of this 
military discipline rammed down my 
throat. I can’t say I like it. But I see . 
that it has got to be. Just as soon as 
I’m discharged I’m going to get into a 
civilian suit of clothes and forget the 
rules of military life. Buwt just as long 
as I’m in khaki I’ve got tw act up to the 
rules.” 

The prize yarn at one of the ter- 
minals was the story of the man who 
wore wound stripes with white service 
stripes. 

“This fellow meant well. All he 
wanted was a bit of the glory that he 
didn't get a chance at. It was so easy 
spotting him that it was a shame. Of 
course, he confessed. He took those 
thing-me-jigs off pretty quick, let me tell. 
you, and promised not to do it again. 

“ Qne of the fine birds we like to snipe 
is the guy who goes about sporting: of- 
ficer’s clothes with a pretty bit of frills 
and stuff hanging over his arm and 
thinking himself the grandest thing that 
ever happened. You can pipe this fellow 
easy. He looks so much like an officer 
doesn’t look that you take a chance on 
going up to him and asking him to show 
his papers. -When he gets tough you 
know you're right, and you can get tough 
too. It’s a shame to spill the beans, but 
that’s what we’re here for. I can’t stand 
that kind of guy! 

“ But. honest, things don’t happen here 
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at all. It’s just once in a long while 
that a fellow gets a chance to spot some- 
thing wrong. The American soldier’s a 
pretty decent sort of a chap. It’s just 
once in a blue moon that you get one of 
them that ain’t. Most of our work is to 
tell the soldiers how to get around the 
town.” 
Other men reported frequent cares of 
neglect in saluting superior officers. 
“You get a man who's been right in 
the middle of the fight over there, and 
he objects to being held up because he 
fails to salute his superior officer. Over 
in the trenches it was hard to distin- 
guish the officers from the men. In or- 
der to keep the Germans from spotting 
- a 


officers the American officers did not 
wear the leather puttees and insignia. 
Very often the men did not know which 
were the officers and which the privates. 

“Here, howéver, the situation is dif- 
ferent. The men do know an officer 
when they see one, and when they do not 
salute it is a matter of conscious neglect 
on their part. We talk to the fellows and 
explain to them that things are different 
here, and they’re pretty decent in doing 
what’s right. No, there isn’t much 
trouble when ail’s said. 

“Why do we stand in pairs? A ques- 
tion of preparedness for one thing. You 
never know when a hard case will come 
that wil} need both men on the spot.” 


Major P. L. Thomas is _ the Provost 
Marshal for this city. In speaking about 
his wark he said that an the whole there 
was no serious misconduct in the 
army. : 

“Take the misdemeanors for ten run- 
ning days. Our report of men brought 
down here showed something over a hun- 
dred cases in which were included such 
offenses as deserting, absence without 
leave, intoxication, improper ‘uniforms, 
insubordination, impersonating of vet- 
erans, soliciting of funds, possession of 


‘drugs, and so on. None of these is a very 


serious offense. When you take into 
consideration that we have akout 800 


men serving on the provost guard I 


Portrait of Dickens to be Sold Here 


N oil painting of Charles Dickens, 
painted in 1859, when he was 47 
years of age, by William Powell 

Frith, the noted English artist, will be 
aold at the Anderson Galleries tomor- 
row evening. 

Frith was born near Ripen, York- 
shire, in 1819, and died in 1909 at the 
great age of 90. He and Dickens were 
intimate friends. és 

The portrait, which is signed by the 
artist, and still in its original gilt 
frame, was kept by Frith until his death 
as a memento of Dickens. 

The painting was undoubtedly exe- 
cuted at about the same time as the ene 
commissioned by John Forster, Dickens’s 
biographer, which i¢ now in the South 
Kensington Museum, as it is an_absolute 
replica. Dickens is seated in a libfary 
chair at a desk, but turned and facing 


front. He is shown with thick, bushy 
hair, legs crossed, and his left hand in 
his pocket. 

Frith says in hie “ Autobiography and 
Reminiscences ” that, in making an ap- 
pointment for the first sitting, Dickens 
wrote him: “ The table also shall be there, 
and chair, velvet coat likewise if the 
tailor should send it home.” Some of 
the sittings were at Frith’s studio and 
some at Tavistock House. 

“Years before,” says Frith, “ Maclise 
had painted him. There had been a 
great change. The expression had set- 
tled into that of one who had reached 
the topmost rung of a very high ladder, 
and was perfectly aware of his position. 
Between Maclise’s picture and my own, 
many portraits of Dickens had been 
taken, most of them absolute failures.” 

Dickens arrived at the studio wearing 
a large sky-blue overcoat with bright red 


cuffs. “I protested that I could not 
manage the overcoat,” says Mr. Frith, 
* and Dickens, with great docility, agreed 
to abandon this favorite article of ap- 
parel, remarking in of its 
gaudy appearance that he was very fond 
of colors.” 

When Dickens’s collection of pictures 
was sold by order of his executors in 


July, 1870, a painting by Frith, called: 


“Dolly Varden,” which had been painted 
expressly for Dickens, brought $5,000 
and is now owned by Lord Airedale. 

Frith’s famous picture, “ Dirty Day,” 
is now in the Natijonal Gallery. In 1865 
he painted, by command of Queen Vic- 
toria, “The Marriage of the Prince of 
Wales and Princess Alexandra,” and, in 
1868, “ Before Dinner at Boswell’s Lodg- 
ings in Bond Street,” which sold in 1878 
for £4,587. 


think it says a good deal for the behavior 
of the soldier on the streets of New 
York to have an average of only ten 
cases a day. 

“ We have mapped out the City of New 
York and have concentrated our men 
along those routes most attractive to,the 
soldier. 
afternoon and 1 in the morning we have 
three times as many men:dn duty as we 
have during the rest of ‘the day. We 
always have a reserve force down here 
at headquarters to meet any emergency 
that might arise, such as a soldiers’ 
brawi or a sailors’ free-for-all or affair: 
like the one at Palm Garden or Madison 
Square Garden.” 
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“Sammer,” by Colin Campbell Cooper. (Lippincott Prize Picture.in the Pennsylvania Exhibition.) 


ARSEILLAISE” is the picture 
that takes the Stotesbury prize 
at the Pennsylvania Academy 
this year. Arthur B. Carles 

painted it. It may be seen across 
the great distance provided by the ar- 
rangement of the academy galleries, sa- 
lient, as one by one the other stars 
in the little firmament drop out of the 
range of vision. A very simple composi- 
tion. A nude figure with the flag of 
France flowing down from an arm raised 
high to the heavens, the scarlet strip in 
the Tricolor a thin, vivid stream against 
the. white flesh. The head is thrown 
back in a gesture of ecstasy—so-far 
back that no features are seen, and the 
extreme action becomes a negation of per- 
sonality. In the background is a land- 
scape een through the battle murk of red 
and gray. in the foreground the rude 
cross of « soldier’s grave. The figure 
is that of a woman. but so generalized 
‘that, in spite of the recognizable forms, 
there is no question with the observer of 
sex. It might have been made man or 
woman, mountain gr tree, or any other 
created thing. It would have remained 
an ‘embodiment of spirit. ‘It is France. 
The tense gesture—“ Behold their tears 
and hear their eries!”—the stripping 
from the heroic figure of all the conven- 
tions and platitudes of symbolism and 
realism alike, the elimination from the 
environment of all but the edsential fea- 
tures—the vigorous color scheme with 
something of the morning and the night 
in the sullen flame of its red and blue— 
all fuse in an impression of a chivalrous 
ideal, an outraged country, a passion of 
protective love. 

An artist is lucky in being able to find 
satisfying expres<ion for the emotions 
that tear at the hearts of the inexpres- 
sive and rend them. Mr. Carles has ex- 
pressed an emotion of a greater intensity 
than most of us knew before the war 
struck new chords of feeling in us; the 
abstract emotion of patriotism, that pas- 
sion for the ideal of country stronger 
than any of the selfish pasxions, which 





is a sublimated form of these, a glorious 
avenue of escape from self and from de- 
feat. It was appropriate that he should 
have made his figure abstract, as Blake’s 
figures are abstract, not emptied of feel- 
ing, elevated, on the contrary, to being a 
mere vehicle for feeling. and without the 
materialism of a more human and phys- 
ical appeal. It is a noble conception, and 
it is carried out almost successfully. 

Those who knew it in its earlier stages e 
have described the’ process of elimina- 
tion from a draped figure and a por- 
traiture of landscape to this breadth of 
treatment. The workmanship is of a 
kind to interest those who handle paint. 
The pigment is put on the canvas in an 
interesting manner. And the color, while 
it lacks distinetion, has a froce and stur- 
diness that make one think of natural 
things, Autumn gardens, Northern fruits, 
the earth itself. As painting it will make 
enthusiastic young students bethink 
themselves that painting is a difficult 
art and that ite victories are hard won. 
lt is not a picture that wears the too. 
familiar look of having been painted 
for the taking of a prize. It wears 
the look of having -been painted to 
meet a standard. existing in the artist’s 
mind and conforming to the standards 
of intellectual communities. It is a mu- 
seum picture, not only because of its 
size and importance, but because it should 
be seen at rare intervals. William Mor- 
ris, never keen about “ picture art,” re- 
minds -kow little we can stand having 
masterpieces about as a part of our daily 
mental fare. The emotions they arouse, 
he explains, are too exhausting. And, of 
course, if they do not arouse these emo- 
tions they are not masterpieces, or else 
they have wearied our sensibilities to the 
point of dullness. The “ Marreillaise” 
comes so cloge to being a masterpiece 
that this good counsel applies to it. 

It falls short of being a masterpiece— 
in other words, a full expression of its 
author’s artistic idea—by a defect of 
scale. The intensity and ecstasy of ges- 
ture and pose are ever so little dimin- 


ished by the expansion of the scale to 
heroie proportions. The eye is obliged to 
travel; it cannot seize at one glance the 
relation of the parts of the picture to the 
whole. There are blank passages not 
due to absence of detail, bits of desert 
where the mind sticks in the sand and 
one cannot labor toward intensity. In 
the song that gives te the picture its 
title are passages of rhodomontade and 
commonplace. It was carelessly and ex- 
citedly written at the end of a banquet. 
It certainly is not a masterpiece, but it 
carries the mind with a ‘swift movement. 

It.is quite possible that Mr. Caries 
has not yet had time enough adequately 
to realize his conception, this final he- 
reie conception with its fervent austerity. 
His time has been taken up with finding 
himself in relation to his subject. But 
when all reservations have been made it 
is still a great picture, a genuine out- 
come of the stimulus and moral renewal 
of war. 

In the same gallery is- Philip Hale’s 
“Cain.” To many persons this also 
would seem a subject evoked by the emo- 
tion of the war, and to all it will seem a 
superbly correct piece of anatomical 
construction. The pose of the Cain 
standing over the body of Abel is one 
well known to the studios. How many 
times have we all said to our models: 
Fold your arms across your eyes and 
bend your head a little forward? It is 
a capital pose, and the figure is.drawn 
with complete understanding. The fore- 
shortenings in the prone figure of Abel 
also are completely understood. But the 
picture communicates no emotion at all. 
The stress is laid upon che anatomy of 
the figures, we are told in detail about 
each muscle, and the telling is very in- 
structive, but it is textbook literature, 
not that of epic rhapsody. The “ Flow- 
ers in Moonlight,” by the same artist, in 
Gallery B, is poetry of a delicately ro- 
mantie kind, with the “ strangenes: add- 
ed to beauty ” that is said to constitute 
romanticism. A figure is secn partiy 
under water and there are water lilies 
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floating on the surface of the pool, the 
seene is irradiated by a pale cool light 
that places it in an ideal world. 

The Temple Gold Medal has been given 
this year to “ The Orchard Window,” by 
Daniel Garber; a pretty young girl bow- 
ing a gentle head over her book .as she- 
sits by a window through which is seen 
the orchard with its foreground of rather 
insistent bloom. The curtains, tawny in 
color, through which the sunlight sifts, 
are beautifully painted and seem rather 
te be the picture. At least no other feat- 
ure of the composition is quite so satis- 
factory. 

The Lippincott Prize goes to Célin 
Campbell Cooper for a picture that is 
sharply distinguished by its subject from 
the work he has exhibited before. The 
title is “Summer.” Two girls are in a 
boat, one holding a parasol, the other 
gathering pond lilies as the boat drifts. 
There are charming qualities, a freshness 
in the air, a mildness in the sunlight, 
competent painting of textures and dis- 
tances, a sweet and wholesome vision. 
The features of the girls are rather more 
definitely modeled than the absorbing 
outdoor light permits when one sees them 
as a part of the landscape, but it is a 
picture that is pleasant in its unpre- 
tentiousness, “ a clear, unwrinkled song,” 
pellueid and cheerful. 

The Mary Smith Prize is given to Juliet 
White Gross for her “On the Hill.” 
Another picture by this artist, the “ Blow- 
ing Leaves,” in Gallery A, is one of the 
most delightful nudes in the exhibition, 
an elegant and spirited little figure, 
tremulous with the breath of life, deli- 
eately poised on the branch of a tree, the 
foliage of which makes a large free pat- 
tern against the background. A more 
sophisticated but less beautiful nude is 
Leopold Seyffert’s “Silver Screen,” a 
girl lying asleep, red hair falling over a 
flushed face, draperies of violet and blue 
with notes of black, the silver of the 
sereen a cool shimmering background, a 
picture bewitching to the eyes, but one 
that leaves the mind drowsy and the 
imagination as sound asleep as the little 
model. 

In the South Corridor are two amus- 
ing figure compositions that add to many 
felicities of craftsmanship the anecdotal 
quality dear to the gossips. One is “ The 
Critie,” by Wayman Adams, a portrait 
introduced as a type, and rather fero- 
cious in its bibulous suggestion. The 
other is a second edition of the comment 
on Messrs. Pennell, Hamilton, and Burns. 
This time Mr. Adams calls it “ The Con- 
spiracy.” 

“ The Moonlight Ride,” by George Bel- 
lows, is in Gallery B, near Mr. Hale’s 
“ Flowers in Moonlight,” a little study in 
opposites on the part of the Hanging 
Committee. A man and a woman in a 
boat, behind them the boatman standing,, 
the group making a roughly hewn pyra-— 
mid, a dark blue sky, and the powerful 
movement of deep water. The picture is 
impressive,ga telling statement of fact 


- without a suspicion of fancy. 


In Gallery F is a half-length by George 
Luks, which he calls “ Mary Ellis,” feat- 
ures irregular, with the floating capri- 
ciousness of line to be found in young Ire- 
land, a black background against which 
the black hair has the depth of Chinese 
lacewer, thin little arms, and gnarled, 
unchildish hands. The painting is deep- 
ly accomplished, and has the power of 
a personality back of it. It is fresh and 
firm and lively in spite of its careful 
lacquers. It is on one side of “ Marseil- 
laise,” and Robert Henri’s “ Santa Clara 
Indian Girl” is on the other. They bal- 
ance well, and hold their own with their 
conspicuous neighbor. 

In the same gallery are Childe Has- 
sam’s “ Tanagra,” from New York; John . 
McLure Hamilton’s double portrait of* 
Judge Simpson and Mrs. Simpson, a fine, 
straightforward affair telling the story 
of pleasant domesticity, together with 
that of. character; Cecilia Beaux’s por- 
trait of Miss Marion Reilly, and Charles 
W. Hawthorne’s “ The Family,” which is 
not so convincing in sentiment as the 
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“The Canal,” by Edward W. Redfield. (On Exhibition at the Ferargil Gallery.) 


more deeply poetic family scene by Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Here, too, are Lazar Raditz with a por- 
trait of his wife, in which the hand is a 
beautiful bit of character drawing; Rich- 
ard Mille with his “(oldfish,” John 
Slean, Leon Kroll, Ivan Olinsky, and 
William Paxton, all with pictures that 
tell you at once who painted them, and 
tell you also that nothing has happened 
to change the current of the painter’s 
thoughts since you laxt niet. 

James Hopkinson's “ <yivun Portrait” 
is not a mountaifieer <ulject, but a little 
girl who never -heard of Hoover in her 
daily adventures in diet. “ The School- 
girl,” by Richard Andrew, hax plastic 
pré@ision and a richness of light and 
shade that recall the virtucs of the sev- 
enteenth century Dutchmen. ‘The por- 
trait might have been painted by one of 
them, by one of the best of them, yet the 
type and vision are modern enough. It is 
the kind of painting that interests you in 
problems of volume and weight and char- 
acter, and that soothes your mind with 

_ its suggestions of stability and - repose, 
yet it has the indispensable movement of 
life. ~ 


Paintings by E. W. Redfield. 

A small group of paintings by Edward 
W. Redfield are on view through this 
month at the Ferargil Gallery. The 
breadth of handling and somewhat heavy 
touch of this artist are not, as a rule, 
adapted to a small. scale, and the Jarger 
eanvases in the exhibition are more 
interesting than the small ones. But 
there are two or three subjects that 
show him in an unusually bland and sen- 
sitive mood. “The Canal” 
to enjoy, with quiet strength and sin- 
cerity united to a delicate vivacity. The 
“Orchard in the Valley,” “The River 
Road,” “In the Garden,” and “A Road 
in New Jersey” are others in which the 
engaging charm of the execution strikes 
a new note. 

Sculpture at the Knoedler Galleries. 

In one of the lower rooms of the 
Knoedler Galleries is a marble statue re- 
cently completed by Daniel C. French. 
The Title is “Memory.” The subject is 
a woman’s nude figure, seated, a mirror 
in one hand, the right knee drawn up 
above the other, the head slightly bent, 
the expression one of reverie and melan- 
choly. 

The warm, hyman quality of the mod- 
eling is the great charm of.thix beautiful 
marble. Science and art, peace, quiet- 
ness, the graciousness of womanhood, re- 
pose for the soul, it is a great contribu- 
tion to this age of seething tumult, and 
the sculptor has worked nobly, giving the 
highest. possible expression to his idea, 
which is a profoundly human idea that 
has renewed itself in the mind of man 
from the classic ages to the present. The 
absence of excess is the secret of the 
statue’s regenerative power. - Althouch 
the muscles are bronghr interestingly 


is a picture . 


into play, none is emphasized or given 
more than its normal relief. Although 
the structure of the body is truly and 
clearly indicated, it is nowhere obtruded, 
the beautiful drapery of the flesh veiling 
it with an indescribably tender and deli- 
cate poetry of form, the shallow bosses 
and hollows lending infinite variety to 
the surface. The contours quiver gently 
with the pulse of life, but the pulse is not 
a quickened one; the simplicity is or- 
ganic and rich in ‘synthetized detail. 
Ingres might have made it. 





Selection by Jury. 

A cuite new method of selection by jury 
is said to have been used by thost re- 
sponsible for the one hundred or one hun- 
dred and two pictures to be sent to Paris 
this Spring to be exhibited in the Luxem- 
bourg. The jury comprised twelve paint- 
ers who were hors concours, each entitled 
to representation by one picture in the 
exhibition. For the selection of the re- 
maining exhibits each juryman first 
made out a list of the names of artists; 
up to the required number, whom he con- 
sidered worthy of representation. These 


. lists were brought together and the name; 


arranged alphabetically. There were six 
names that appeared upon ail the lists, 
and these names were added to those 
of the twelve jurymen as defi . 
chosen: by unanimous vote. Thus eight- 
een exhibitors were provided for. 

‘the others were selected in the follow- 
ing manner: The jurymen in turn se- 
lectcd a name from the posted list and 
that choice was at orce accepted ax 
final. No discussion was in order. If 
juryman” No. 1 chose a name that had 
been the first choice of juryman Neo. 2, 
the latter could pass on to his second 


choice when it came to be his turn. If. 


he knew of an artist on the list whom he 
considered very de<irable as.a repre-e™- 
tative of American painting, but not yet 
well known, he wovld name him when he 
had his first turn at voting. leaving a 
better-known choice for a later chance, 
as some other juryman might make the 
same choice and thus c'ear the field for 
still another favorite. The choosing went 
on according to this method until each 
juryman had seven rames to his credit 
besides his own and the six unanimously 
chosen. 

This method is both ingenious and fair 
and saves the wearisome discussion of 
merits that must occur when a picture 
or an artist comes up before a whole 
jury for discussion. If the ivrv ef the 
Luxembourr exhibition used it the resrit 
is.certain to have interest and variety. 

The National Academy of Dcsign. 

The National Academy of Desien an- 
nounces its niretv-fourth annval exhibi- 
tion, to be held in the gallevies -f the 
American Fine Arts Societv, 215 West 
Fifty-seventh Street. The exhibition 
opens Saturdav. March 22. Varnishine 
Dav will be Friday. March 21. from 9 
A.M. to 12M. The Jurv of Selecfien are 


Paul W. Bartlett, Cecilla Beaux, Max 
Bohm, Howard Russell Butler, William 


A. Coffin, Kenyon Cox, Charles C, Cur-« 


ran, Elliott Daingerfield, Paul Dougher- 
ty, Jdaniel Garber, W. Granville-Smith, 
A. L. Groll, Childe Hassam, John C. 
Johansen, Francis C. Jones, W. L. Lath- 
rop, Ernest Lawson, H. A. MacNeil, F. 
Luis Mora, H. Hobart Nichcls, Ivan G. 
Olinsky, Walter L. Palmer, William T. 
Smedley, Henry B. Snell, Harry W. Wat- 
rous, J. Alden Weir, and Cullen Yates. 
The Hanging Committee are F. Ballard 
Williams, Colin Camptell Cooper, and 
Daniel C. French. The prizes will be 
awarded by the Jury of Awards. The 
Jury of Awargx are Herbert Adams, E. 
H. BiashfieMi, Ben Foster, H. Bolton 
Jones, Isidor Konti, Paul Manship, J. 
Francis Marphy, and Douglas Volk. 

The Thomas B. Clarke prize of $300 
will be @warded for the best American 
Figure Painting Composition painted in 
the United States by an American citizen 
without limitation of age; the Julius 
Hallgarten prizes of $300, $200, and $100 
for three pictures in oil colors painted in 
the United States by American citizens 
under 35 years of age; the Altman prize 
of $1,000 for a landscape painted by an 
American-born citizen; the Isaac N. May- 
nard prize of $100 for the best portrait 
in the exhibition. The Saltus Medal for 
Merit presented by J. Sanford Saltus to 
be awarded for a work of art, either in 
painting or in sculpture, eligibility for 
the award not to be affected by the 
nationality, age, or sex of the artist. 
membership in any art *society, or any 
other condition than the merit of the 
work of art. 

The exhibition closes Sundry. 
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290,000 baby chicks from good quality 
mating. every month from our ma bh 
hatcheries: shipped by parcel post. Com- 


mencing March Ist, safe arrival cuaranteed. 
Order early for next va — sts 


ok n ghorns....6.0 11.00 21.00 

S. C. Buff Leghorns...... 6 12.00 Zi.00 
erred Plymouth Rocks.. 7.00 130° 25.00 
White Plymouth Rocks.:. 7.00 13.00 2.00 
Buff Plymouth Bsases 770 4.90 7.08 
White Wyandottes......... 7.30 14.00 27.00 
Siitver Wyandottes....... m 15.50 2.00 
S. Cc. Anconas.............70 Lo 2.00 
S.C. Black Minmorcas..... 7.0 4.90. 7.40 
eS SC eee 700 1300 235.00 
Comb R. L. Reds.... 730 14.00 27.00 

s. C. White i 13. 22.00 
&. Cc. Buff 80R 1548 . 29.00 
8S. C. Black 9.00 17.00, 31.00 
Light Brabmas............. ’ 37.00 


10.00 19.08 

Address orders with remittance to 
POULTRY FARM 

Box 178, Leng island City, New York 
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no buzzing. 
Send for illustrated Booklet 
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of our Free Trial Offer. 
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 SAFEGUARD YOURSELF | 
Aga’ nst Dicease Germs and Vermin 


Th importance of precaution under pres 
conditions cannot be exaggerated. Way jaa 
chances. when at a nominal cos . without in 
convenience, your premis s can = rende + 
aleaiutely Germ and Vermin-free. We a 
prepared to thor ly Fumigate or Disinf: ct 
any building or ip, no matt-r how large, 
within twenty-four hours -singl- apartments 
from two te févr hours. 

Our Prec-ss of Fumigation leaves no odur 
or discoloration—at-olatsly Harm':« o “ur- 
nishings. Disease Germs and Fi'th-Br eding 
Ins et<« are cntively ex crminated without r- 
moving any of the content< of the os emisea, 


Exterminating Company 
Erterminatora of An Hounehold Vermin 
500 Fifth Avenre. New Verk. 
Phee Vanderbilt 2716- 2719-2718. 





‘Whitney Studie Club 
147 West Fourth St. 
Just Off Washington Square 


Exhibition of Wood 


Coler Plates by 


I Ai . G { 1 ~ < 
William G. Watt, 
Salvatore A. Guarino, 
Charles P. Rising. 


FEB. 6TH TO FEB. 27TH, 
-INCLUSIVE. : 








The MILCH GALLERIES 


108 West S7th Street 
Announce a 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS 
JEROME. MYERS 


February 17 to March 1 














The Hansen School 
of Fine Arts 
9 East 59th Street 


DAY. EVENING AND 
SUNDAY CLASSES 


NOW OPEN 


Send for Season Catalogue 
~ §918—1919 











Exhibition 1 of * 


PAINTINGS AND 
DRAWINGS BY 
; JENNINGS TOFEL 


Fe' ruary 8th to 
March Ist, inclusive 


BOURGEOIS 
GALLERIES - 


668 Fifth Avenue 

















Antique Italian Textiles 
and 
Modern Italian Pottery 
and Glass 


The LITTLE. GALLERY 
4 East 48th St. 











National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors 
28th Annual Exhibitieon 
Feb. 16 to March 4 
GALLERIES OF THE FINE 
215 W. 57th St. 











EXHIBITION CF 
MODERN ART BATIK 


ELIZAPETH LAFFON. 
14 East 50th St., New York. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 
Rooms entirely @>corat-d:in Batik tm har- 


mony with furnishings; unique and unrivaled 
in Artistic refinement and Splendor. 














PAINTINGS 
Redfield 
FERARGIL 


24 East 49th. 
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Flashed on Me!” 


HERE are only " The story of how a young man jumped from $30 a 
few $50,000 jobs 4 10 $50,000 a year. His remarkable success he 
—yet of all the  atiributes to the way he uses his will. 

men in the country it is © done, | believe many can do,” he says. 

difficult to find enough 


to fill the few big jobs available. There are 
plenty of men for the $25-a-week positions—but 
- the thousand-dollar-a-week openings “go beg- 
ging.” How this young man trained himself for 
earnings of $50,000 a year is one of the most 
interesting chapters in the annals of even present- 
day fortune making. This is the story told me, 
almost word for word, by the young man who 
did it. 

“Three short years ago I was $5,000 ‘mm the 
hole’—and earning $30 a week. I had a wife 
and two children to support, and I used to worry 
myself sack about the future. 


““Today—it seems like a dream—all atiminl 
bles are over. I am worth $200,000—enough to 
keep me and my family in comfort for the rest of 
our lives. I own two automobiles. My children 
go to private schools. I have just purchased, for 
cash, a $25,000 home. I go hunting, fishing, 
motoring, traveling, whenever I care to. 


PS te ee 
done.I believe many can do. I am only an 
average man—not ‘brilliant’—-have never gone to 
college—my education is limited. I know at 
least a hundred men who know more than I, who 
are better educated and better informed—and 
their ‘earnings probably average. less than $50 
weekly while my income is over $1,000 weekly. 
I mention this to show that earning capacity is 
not governed by the extent of a man’s education 
—to encouragé those who have not had the ad- 
vantage of a comprehensive education. r 


“What, then, has brought me success? Let 
me tell you how it came about. 


“One day, about three years ago, something ; 


happened that woke me up to what was wrong 
with me. It was necessary for me to make a deci- 
sion on a matter which was of little consequence. 
I knew in my heart what was the right thing to 
do, but something held me back. I said one 


thing, then—anether>- I 
another. I couldn't for the life of me make the 
decision I knew was right. 
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“At Dawn the Answer 
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“What I've 


“I lay awake most 
of that night thinking 


about the matter—not 
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I now owna 
$25,000 home 

both. The man 

who can use his 

will can not only 

concentrate and 

remember but can 

| make use of these 

Go traveting _ two faculties. And 





whenever I want to I want to ‘leave 


this one word with you—no knowl- 





because it was of any 
great importance in it- 
self, but because I was beginning to discover 
what was wrong with me. Along towards dawn 
the answer flashed on me and | resolved to make 
an experiment. I decided to cultivate my will 
power, believing that if I did this I would not 
hesitate about making decisions—that when I 
had an idea I would have sufficient confidence 
in myself to ‘put it over—that I would: not be 
afraid of myself or of things or of others. I felt 
that if I could smash my ideas across | would 
soon make my presence felt. Fknew that hereto- 
fore I had always begged for success—had 
always stood, hat in hand, depending on others 
to give me the things I desired. In short, I was 
controlled by the will of others. Henceforth, t 
determined to have a strong will of my own— 
to demand and command what I wanted. 
EH the new purpose in mind. I- applied 
myself to finding out something more about 
will power, and in my investigation I encountered 
the works of Professor Frank Channing Had- 
dock. To my amazement and delight, I discov- 
ered that this eminent scientist, whose name 
ranks with James, Bergson and Royce, had 
completed a most thorough and constructiv= 
study of will power. I was astonished to read 
his statement, “The will is just as susceptible of 
development as the muscles of the body!’ My 
question was answered! Eagerly I read further 
—how Dr. Haddock had devoted twenty years 
to this study—how he had so mastered it that he 
was able to suggest the very exercises by which 
the will might be developed, making it a bigger, 
stronger force each day, simply through an easy, 
progressive course of training. © 


“Kt is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to oractice the exercises formulated by 


Live in luxury 


Dr. Haddock, and I need not recount the results 


that I obtained almost from-the first day. You 
already know the success that } believe my de- 
veloped power of will has made for me. 


sometmes worry because they cannot 
remember or because thev cannot concentrate. 
The truth is, will power will enable them to do 


edge, no plan, no idea is worth a 
penny unless it is used—and it cannot 
be used unless some one’s power of will does it!” 
ROF. HADDOCK’S rules and ‘exercises 
in will training have been placed in book 
form, and | have been authorized by the pub- 
lishers to say that any reader who cares to exam- 
ine his book on will power may do so without 
spending any money in advance. Jn other words, 
if after a week's reading you do not feel that 
“Power. of Will” is worth $3, the sum asked, 
return it and you will owe nothing. When you 
receive your copy for examination I suggest that 
you first read the articles on: The law of great 
thinking; How to develop analytical power; 
How to guard against errors in thought; How to 
drive from the mind unwholesome thoughts; 
How to develop fearlessness; How to use the 
mind in sickness; How to acquire a dominating 
personality. 
It is interesting to note that among the 250,000 
owners who have read, used and praised “Power 
of Will” are such prominent men as Judge Ben 


B. Lindsev; Supreme Court Justice Parker; 


Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; 
Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; Assistant ‘Post- 
master-General Britt; General Manager Christe- 
son of Wells Fargo Expyess Co.; E. St. Elmo 
J ewis; Senator Arthur Capper of. Kansas, and 
thousands of others. 

As a first step in will training, I would suggest imme- 
diate acticn in this matter before you. It is not even 
necessary to write a letter. Use the blank form below, 
if you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton Publishing 
Corepany, 105-B Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and 
the book will come by return mail. This one act maye 
mean the turning point of your life as it has meant to me 
and to so many 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will” at your 
risk. I agred to remit $3 or remail the book in 5 days. 
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“That nation, the victorious nation, triumphant future marching in history. _ 
will have an Emperor of military manu- From tomorrow France will have but 


Victor Hugo’s Prophecy 
one thought: to gather herself together, 


ICTOR HUGO, the illustrious French 

poet, took a great interest in the 
political life of France. 

The armistice conditions imposed upon 
Germany by Marshal Foch, including 
the occupation by the Allies of the entire 
left shore of the Rhine and the four 
bridgehead cities—Tréves, Mayence, Co- 
logne, and Coblenz—recall the speech 
made by Victor Hugo on March 1, 1871, 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


before the National Assembly, a speech 
full of prophetic vision. He said: 

“ From now on there will be in Europe 
two dangerous nations; the one because 
victorious, the other because vanquished. 

“Of these two nations, one, the victo- 
rious, Germany, will gain an empire, ac- 
companied by servitude, a military yoke, 
the brutishness of the barrack; military 
discipline to the very soul, a parliament 
tempered by incarceration of the speak- 
ora: ; 


facture, as well as by ‘divine’ right, the 


Byzantine Caesar combined with the Ger- 


manic Caesar. The sabre will be her 
sceptre; free speech will be muzzled, 
free thought strangled, conscience on its 
knees; there will be no free tribune, no 
free press. There will be darkness. 
“The other, the vanquished nation, 
will have tle light. ‘ 
“Oh; the hour will strike, and we feel 
prodigious revenge approaching. Al- 
ready we hear the great. steps of our 


to repose in the fearful reverie of -de- 
spair, regain her torces, regenerate, be- 
come again the great France, the France 
of ’92, the France of the Idea and the 
France of the sword! : : 

“ And one day, suddenly, she will rise 


again; she will be formidable. And with = 


oye big leap she will retake Lorraine, re- 
take Alsace. Is this all? No, no! She 
will seize—hear me—she will seize 
Tréves, Mayence, Cologne, Coblenz!” 

— 
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ID you ever sit down to 
Have you ever di 
Down 


New Eagiland, x 
Chowder. 


-“Becond to None” ir 
the standard I have 
set for my ‘ 
Anything we send 
you must match up 
to this In your esti- 
ma! fe will 
hing 


Here is >ur plant at 


your spoon 


tefiled flats near big ef 


a helpin’ of New England Clam Chowder? 
into that cherished dish of the 


dipped 
East seacoast housewife—genuine New Engiand Chowder— 
the real thing? 


there's none 


Gieucester. The 
fishermen tie up their beats right at 


my **ide-door. 
food is delivered direct from 


- cream of all sea- 
here to 


lw, families throughout America— 


every ounce guaeranterd 


wae, 


is 
have ever tasted in your life. 


sin’ dishes, “bora-en’-rai ‘ 
quite as good as our home-kiad of Clam 
It's as different from the imitations served most everywhere for 
Chowde: as a genuine dollar is different from a counterfeit one—if's the 
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ay 


if 


rae eS ice 
[i othe 


if 


is Feu B.S Sees is prepared to supply, at inter- 


ing a can I find I don't care for it, TH seturn 


the other 11 at your expense and not owe you 


anything, otherwise I'll scad you $3.95 im ten days. 
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How One Young Couple Learned a New Art of Child 


Your Child 
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Training Through Confidence and Practiced It. 
By E. H. LATHAM 


Bill Taylor and his wife are as welcome 
in our house as the American Army in 
France, but whenever they brought their 
youngster with them it is an absolute cer- 
tainty that the evening was about to be 
completely ruined. 

Little Judson Taylor could create more 
miscellaneous disturbance and do more 
damage than a first class cyclore. 

Letty and I often used to wonder why on 
earth Bill and Mabel Taylor ecouldn’t cor- 
trol their six year old bundle of mischief - 
and it wasn’t until our own voungster came 
that we appreciated the problem the 
Taylors were up against. 


It’s no easy matter for two young people | 


to bring up a child with an active budding 
mind. Amateur parents are usually guided 
by what King Solomon said several thou- 
sand years ago, ‘Spare the rod and spoil 
the child.” That might have been good 
advice then, but many think now that it 
has seriously outlived its usetulness. 


One evening, when our young son and 


heir was about three years old, I came 
home from the office to find Letty in tears 
~ and an expensive vase in ruins. Howard, 
Junior, had beerf interned in the bathroom 
and he was trying to kick the door down. 
Preparations tor dinner had been halted. 
The well known chaos reigned. 

I soothed Letty as best I could, and-then 
I went to the reseve of the culprit. I was 
atout to apply “King Solomon’s remedy, 
when it came over me that a broken 
vase, feminine tears and unregenerate 
juvenility do not add to the happmess of a 
home. ‘ Something was wrong with one of 
us, or beth of us, or allofus. I determined 
then and there to discover the way out, for 
as things were going, Letty was in a fair 
way of becoming a nervous wreck and 
Howard was liable to grow up to bea cut- 
purse or a door-mat thief. 

That evening we talked over the whole 
situation. Or, at any rate, we were 
floundering about, when Bill Taylor, his 
wife, and Judson, their youngster, came 
. over. . It was the first time we had seen 
them ini six months. a ee 

We hadn’t been talking long when it 
dawned on me that something was the 
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matter with Judson. He hadn’t ° inter- 
rupted us once or had a single tantrum. 

“What’s wrong with Judson?” Letty 
ventured. “Isn’t he teeling well?” 

“Perfectly,”” Mabel laughed. “Look at 
him, over in that window seat studying 
oo pictures in a book he brought with 

im.” 

“The last time I saw him,” I said to 
Bill, “all he needed was an axe to do 
about half as much damage as a high ex- 
plosive shell. Nothing against the boy, 
you know.” 

“No, against us,” Bill replied. ‘“We’ve 
trained,.and we still are training, him on 
scientific principles.” 

“How do you do it?” Letty and I said, in 
the same breath. 

“Simple enough,”’ Bill returned. “Ever 
hear of the Parents Association?” 

“Never.” ; 

“Well, three or four months ago Mabel 
read about it in one of the magazines. She 
sent for'the book ‘New Methods in Child 
Training,’ that they offer to folks who 
take- the responsibilities of parenthood 
seriously.‘ We liked the idea and joined 
the Parents Association at once. You see 
some results in Judson’s improvement.” 

“TI never betore realized,” said Mabel, 
“that it was barbarously wrong to punish 
and scold children. Now I see so plainly 
that we were following the most dangerous 
course in the world and simply adding to 
the child’s faults with every punishment. 
L used to think that Judson was different 
from other children, and that his faults 
were the result of certain qualities that 
could be handled only in the old fashioned 
way. I telieve that regardless of age, 
type or temperament, there is just one way 
to train a child and that is through the 
power of confidence. A parent must get 
the child’s viewpoint, and know why the 
child wants to do this or doesn’t want to 
do that. When perfect confidence exists 
between parent gnd child there should ke 
no problems of training or discipline. 

Letty and I were not long in finding out 
more about the Parents Association and, 
shortly after, put to the test their enlighit- 
ened system of bringing up children. Our 
youngster today, like Judson Taylor, is a 
living proof that children are usuaily what 
their parents sincerely try to make them— 
no better, no worse. 

a£*x*e eee 


Up until the formation of the Parents 


Association, now’ an organization of sev- — 


LEV RCTINE MENT. | 


‘ligation in asking for 
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eral thousand members, mothers and fath- 
ers were obliged to devise their own 
methods of discipline, groping their way 
as best they could, tryimg individually to 
fulfill the most important as well as the 
most intricate duty of life. 

Now for the first time there is con- 
structive help at hand. Professor Ray C. 
Beery, A.B., M.A. (Harvard and Colum- 
bia), the founder of the Parents Associa- 
tion, after years of exhaustive research and 
wide experience has evolved a method of 
child training based on the scientific knowl- 
edge which he developed in his researches 
and inspired with the finest emotions of 
parenthood. Professor Beery’s course, 
which is being used by members of the 
Parents Association, is unlike anything 
that has gone before. It is definite, prac- 
tical, and suggests to the parent what to 
do in each individual case. It is intended 
for, the use of modern busy parents who 
are anxious to reach complete success as 
fathers and mothers and who realize that 
on a child’s early training depends the 
entire happiness or misery, success or fail- 
ure of later life. 


Free Book Explains All - 
“New Methods in Child Training” is 
the title of a 24-page 
booklet which de- 
scribes the work of | 2 Yeu Know How— 
the Association and Pa avn hy FE 
explains Professor | ,, ten = 
Beery’s remarkable |,.'T2'S; 
Course in Child te aerelon fariative ia 
Training. It also | “comply “with "commana, 
contains letters from | to suppress temper in chit- 
members outlining ment? a 
the satisfactory re- any age without dieplay 
sults they have se- |‘, discourses the “why” 
cured through the | .."S2!, cccrrsune and 
use of these NEW | to ‘Cure Impertinence? Die 
methods, A copy of capes. eet ofa 
this booklet will be 
sent at Once to any | :~ cacourage child & 
interested parent |, ~vcrance? Carcfuincest 
who merely writes a to cultivate mental concen- 





letter or postcard, or to tear honesty and truth- 
mails the on be- | tne “kenar xz a A 4 
cour: the hundreds of questions 


low. There is no ob- a 0 way tnt 


plained, 
makes application of the 
y easy 








this free book. 


' PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 182, 449 Fourth Ave. New York 








P. ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 182, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Please /send me your booklet, “New Methods in 
Child Training.” free. Thic does not obligate me in 
any way. 


MRM oo rcv wc ccdewcosccescdbovscsereccccccccesssces 
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How We ‘Stopped the Leaks 
That Kept. 


HO should walk into the room but How- 
ard Lindsay! Of all men perhaps he 
was the last I had expected to find as 

the president of this great new company. They 
had told me that Mr. Lindsay, of the Consoli- 
dated, was looking for a fine country home and 
was interested in buying the Dollard Place in 
Englewood; so as executor of the Dollard estate 
I had come to discuss the terms with hun. 
But Lindsay! . Surely some miracle had hap- 
pened. For it was the very man who had come 
to me “dead broke” about. four years back and 
had asked me to help him get a new job. 
You are surprised, Mr. Otis, I can see that 
without you telling me. Let that real estate 
matter rest for a moment while I tell you how the 
miracle happened. It won't take five minutes. 
It all seems simple as A B C, as I look back on it 


now. 


How It All Began 

“Our new life began when we discovered how 
fo save money. That happened soon after | 
started in the new job you helped me secure. 
And it all came about right in my own home. Our 
sole source of supply was my salary of $3,000. 
That first year we didn’t save one cent. Besides 
that, we woke up on New Year's day to find a 
big bunch of unpaid bills to be takén care of 
somehow or other out of future salary checks. 

“When I asked myself the reason for all this I 
found that I did not know the reason, and no 
more did my wife, because we hadn’t the faintest 
idea what our money had been spent for: 

“Then we looked around among our friends 
and learned a great lesson. 

“The Weeds, I knew, were getting more than 
$5,000 a year. They lived in a modest apartment, 
did not wear fine clothes, seldom went to the 
theatre, did little entertaining, yet we knew they 
barely had money to pay current bills. 

“In the case of the Wells, I found a very differ- 
ent story and one that set me thinking hard. 
Their income was $2,000 a year, yet, to. my 
‘amazement, they confided to us that they had 
saved $600 a year ever since they were married. 
They didn’t have any grand opera in their pro- 

on their little Victrola—but they 


gram—except 
did go to the theatre regularly, they wore good 


clothes, entertained their friends at their home 
and were about the happiest and most contented 
couple of all our married friends. 

“The difference between these two families 
was that in one case the expenditures were made 
without any plan—while in the other. the income 
was regulated on.a weekly budget system: 

“We sat down that evening and made up a 
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Poor 


How Howard Lindsay and His Wife Dis- 
covered an Easy Way to Save One-Third 


of Their Income. A System That Applies . 


to Any Income 


By HARRISON OTIS 


budget of ail our expenses for the next fifty-two 
weeks. We discovered Jeaks-galore. We found 


@ hundred ways where little amounts could be - 


saved. 

“In one short month we had a ‘strangle hold’ 
on our éxpenses and knew just where we were 
going. In one year my wife proudly produced 
a bank book showing a tidy savings account of 
$800. 

My New Grip on Business 


“In the meantime an extraordinary change 
had come over me in business. 

“I didn’t fully realize this until the president 
called me in one day and said, ‘Lindsay, ‘you 
have been doing exceptionally well. I have been 
studying your work for the last year and you 
have saved the company a lot of money. We 
have decided to give you an interest in the 
business. 

“So there you are. It is wonderful, isn’t it? 
I often wish I might tell my story to the thou- 
sands.of young married couples who are having 
the hardest time of their lives just when they 
ought to be having the best time.” 

So now I have the opportunity and you are 


lucky, if only you will act on the wonderful 
message this story contains. 
HARRISON OTIS 


The Hélpful Budget Plan 
The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is 
built on the experience of Howard Lindsay. 
It is simplicity in itself. It contains 112 pages, 


size 8141034 inches, and is bound in half Blue’ 


Silk Cloth Back—Cadet Blue Cover paper Sides 
—turned edges, semi-flexible, stamped in gold 
on front cover. This book has been prepared 
by an expert and fits any salary from the smallest 
to the largest. 

This unquestionable aid to money saving— 
this watchdog of your income and expenditure 


. —properly kept will tell you to a penny where 


your money goes. It will keep absolute track 
your expenditures. It will help to keep you 
out of debt. It will help to put money in the 
bank. It will help to provide, as nothing else 
can, a feeling of, security, self-confidence and 
independence that comes only from the knowl- 
tee Roc yon Saree ie ae en er 


“The Ferrin Account Book provides for the, 
income as well as the classified items of expense. 
It,contains compact information on 

Keeping Expense: Accounts. 

Making an Inventory of Household Goods. 

Making Safe Investments. 


Making a Budget. : 

Incorporated-in itis a recapitulation for every 
month of the year which shows at a glance the 
Budget and the amounts paid out during the 
month for the various classified items of expense. 
It is the only book to the knowledge of its publishers 
which has a Budget column for every month: 

The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is a 
most practical gift to any newly married couple 
entering upon the business of domestic manage-_ 
ment, and particularly under the present con- 
ditions. ’ 

A Few Minutes a Day 

The Ferrin System takes only a few minutes a 
day. No knowledge of bookkeeping is required. 
Any grammar school 
boy or girl can keep the READ! 


accounts in the Ferrin 
Financia Department of 


Book. This method is Largest Corporation of 


{t= Kind in the United 


not a hard task. It is RE: 
just f un: br gee TT your ac- 
Now you. need not rf 

worry about the money 

you spend by the Ferrin 
Plan for clothes, food, 
rent or the theatre, be- 
cause you will know how 
much you can afford te 
spend. 


Send No Money 

See how satisfactory . 
the Ferrin Book System 
works, no matter how 
much or how little your 
income. We know what 
you will think of it 
when you see it. So we 
are willing to send you the book without your 
sending us any money in advance. Just mail the © 
coupon, and back will come the book by return 
mail. When you have seen what big returns the 
Ferrin System will pay you, send us only $2. 
If you feel that you can afford nof to have it, 
return the book and owe us nothing. - Act now, 
for the sake of your bank accoupt and your 
future. J[NDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


‘ ~ 
Independent Corporation 
Dept. F-172, 119 W: 40th St., New York . 
ee The eg eg rd agen = 
Please send ferrin Money Sav’ ccount Book 
on Pree Examiasiies. I will send you $2 within & days 
patent receipt, or return the book. 
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“Used twice daily, Pyorrhocide Powder removes 
the mucoid deposits and daily accretions which 
result in irritating tartar formations that are 
. often‘the principal, initial cause of pyofrhea. It 


» soothes and heals; aids in restoring the gums to 


~ northal tone and vigor. 


Thousands of dentists use and endorse Pyor- 
rhocide ‘Powder beeause its merits Have been 
scientifically tested. 


Since 1908 the Pyorrhocide Clinic—devoted ex- 
clusively to pyorrhea treatment and oral prophy- 
laxis—has made exhaustive experiments with 
Pyorrhocide' Powder. The results of this re- 
search and analysis have indicated to the dental 
profession its value in the treatment and preven- 

tion of pyorrhea. Its superiority for general use 
as a dentifrice has also been thoroughly demon- 
strated. ‘ 


Leading druggists and dental supply houses 
sell Pyorrhocide Powder. ‘It is economical be- 
cause a dollar‘ package contains ‘six months’ 


supply. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND BOOKLET 


Upon request we wil] send you a sample of Pyorrhocide 
Powder with our educational booklet on the causes, ef- 
fects, treatment and prevention of. pyotrhea. 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Company, Inc. 
Dept. H, 1480 Broadway, New York City 


Fas: That slight bleeding of my gums at 
tooth-brushing time—that tenderness 
when hard food is chewed—are they 
nature’s danger signals which I am 
refusing to heed?’’ 


A symptom of pyorrhea is bleeding, sensitive 


* gums. Ifpyorrhea’s progress is unchecked, the 


gums become congested and inflamed; the gum 
tissue wastes and recedes. 


Infection follows, which gradually destroys’ 
the delicate peridental membrane that holds the 
teeth in their sockets. The teeth loosen and event- 
ually fall out or must be extracted. Unchecked 
pyorrhea has done its work! 


Keep your gums healthy—and you won’t have 
pyorrhea. 


Restore your gums to health—and you will 
have checked pyorrhea’s progress. 


As a safeguard against pyorrhea’s start; as an 
ffective means of correcting pyorrhetic condi- 
‘ons; as a home treatment that co-operates with 

your dentist’s skilh—use Pyorrhocide Powder. 
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in promoting tooth, gum and mouth health. 





